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PEEFACE. 


These  Letters  appeared  in  ‘  The  Times  *  between 
October  11  and  November  8  of  the  present  year,  and 
in  answer  to  a  widely  expressed  desire  they  are  now 
republished.  A  few  notes  have  been  added,  and  the 
figures  and  other  statistical  details  have  been  revised, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  latest  information  obtainable  from 
official  and  other  sources. 

The  Bill  for  continuing  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act, 
introduced  by  the  Government  on  November  12,  has 
been  described  as  a  ‘  Landlords’  Relief  Bill,’  and  no 
doubt  there  must  have  been  a  certain  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  Ashbourne  Act  has  proved  to  be  an 
advantage  or  convenience  to  the  landlords  or  their 
incumbrancers,  by  facilitating  the  sale  of  properties 
which  might  otherwise  have  remained  unsold  for  some 
time  to  come,  owing  to  the  present  state  of  the  Irish 
land  market.  This  result,  however,  has  been  attained  by 
the  tenants  being  enabled  to  come  forward  as  purchasers 
without  having  to  find  any  portion  of  the  purchase- 
money  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages 
that  in  other  respects  also  the  pecuniary  advantage,  in 
all  transactions  effected  under  the  Act,  has  remained 
with  the  tenants  rather  than  with  the  landlords.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  any  demands  for  a  general 
or  compulsory  measure  of  land  purchase  in  Ireland 
have  hitherto  come  from  the  tenants  or  their  represen¬ 
tatives  and  not  from  the  landlords.  A  Bill  to  continue 
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the  existing  facilities  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land 
cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  or  accurately  said  to  be 
conceived  mainly  in  the  interests  of  the  latter  class. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  also  been  expressed 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  5,000,000£.  advanced 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  should  have  been  absorbed 
by  Ulster ;  but  although  Londonderry  and  Monaghan 
stand  first  and  second  among  the  Irish  counties  in  the 
number  of  loans  issued  to  tenant-purchasers,  Kerry 
and  Mayo  stand  third  and  fourth  respectively  ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  tenants  in  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  will  in  future  show  no  less  readiness  than  their 
brethren  in  the  north  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
advantages  which  will  continue  to  be  offered  to  them 
by  the  renewal  of  the  Act.1 

The  Writer. 

December  4,  1888. 

1  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  nearly  twice  as 
many  tenant-farmers  in  Ulster  as  in  any  other  province ;  the  number  of 
agricultural  holdings  in  Ulster  being  200,035,  while  in  each  of  the  three 
southern  provinces  it  is  between  121,000  and  122,000. 

The  following  figures  show  that  the  purchasers  have  been,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  small  farmers  : — 

Number  of  purchasers  whose  holdings  were  rented  under  10Z.  .  3,599 

„  „  ,,  „  „  from  10 1.  to  30Z.  3,234 

„  „  „  ,,  „  from  30 Z.  to  50 Z.  884 

„  „  „  „  „  over  501.  .  .  935 

The  following  table  throws  further  light  on  the  same  question.  The 
figures  in  both  cases  include  all  the  completed  transactions  to  October 
31,  1888:— 


Number  of  advances  of  100Z.  and  under 

.  2,023 

>» 

„  100Z.  to  200Z.  . 

.  2,059 

55 

„  200Z.  to  500 Z.  . 

.  2,562 

55 

„  500Z.  to  1,000*. 

.  1,182 

55 

„  1,000Z.  to  2,000Z.  . 

549 

55 

„  2,000/.  to  3,OOOZ.  . 

221 

55 

3,000Z.  to  4,000/.  . 

28 

55 

„  over  4,000Z.  . 

28 
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LETTERS 


ON 

LOBD  ASHBOUBNE’S  ACT. 

i. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  policy  of  making  the  Irish  tenant  the  proprietor 
of  his  farm  by  means  of  State  loans  was  initiated  by 
Mr.  Bright  in  those  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
which  are  identified  with  his  name,  and  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  was 
advanced  to  the  tenant.  This  Act  was  administered  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  years 
they  closed  877  transactions,  or,  in  other  words,  effected 
sales  to  that  number  of  tenants,  and  advanced  514,536L, 
the  total  amount  of  the  purchase-money  being  859,622 1. 
This  policy  was  further  developed  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1881,  under  which  the  tenant  was  enabled  to  borrow 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money  from  the  State, 
paying  or  securing  the  remaining  one-fourth  himself. 
The  administration  of  this  Act  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Land  Commission  appointed  in  1881,  and  in  the 
four  succeeding  years  they  effected  731  sales,  the  sum 
advanced  amounting  to  240,554Z.  Under  both  these 
Acts  the  money  lent  by  the  State  was  made  repayable 
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by  an  annuity  for  85  years*  at  tbe  rate  of  5  per  cent.* 
including  principal  and  interest ;  but  by  tbe  Land  Act 
of  1887  the  annuity  was  reduced  to  one  of  4  per  cent.* 
and  the  term  for  repayment  extended. 

Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act*  which  became  law  on  August 
14*  1885*  still  further  developed  this  policy.  Under  it 
the  whole  purchase-money  is  advanced  to  the  tenant ; 
but  the  State*  in  reality*  advances  at  most  only  four- 
fifths*  as  the  repayment  of  the  advance  must  be  secured 
by  a  deposit  of  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  purchase- 
money  with  the  Land  Commission,  and  where  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  security  they  insist  on  retaining  a 
fourth*  or  even  a  third*  of  the  purchase-money.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  former  Acts  is  that  it 
confers  a  much  greater  benefit  on  the  tenants*  but  almost 
entirely  at  the  expense  or  risk  of  the  landlord*  who  may 
with  some  justice  complain  of  having  to  go  security  for 
bis  late  tenant’s  carrying  out  his  engagement  with  the 
State*  an  arrangement  which  reverses  the  old  maxim  of 
caveat  emjptor *  and  introduces  that  hitherto  unknown  to 
our  legal  system  of  caveat  vendor.  It  is  true  the  deposit 
may  be  made  by  anyone  willing  to  secure  the  repayment 
of  the  advance  by  the  tenant*  but  practically  it  has  to 
be  done  by  the  landlord*  who  is  obliged  to  leave  one- 
fifth  of  the  purchase-money  in  the  hands  of  the  Land 
Commission  till  the  tenant  has  repaid  that  amount* 
receiving  interest  for  the  same  at  3  per  cent. ;  or  under 
the  10th  section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1887  he  can  apply 
to  have  it  invested  in  any  securities  in  which  trust 
moneys  can  be  invested ;  and  it  may*  perhaps*  be  said 
that  as  the  landlord  is,  next  to  the  tenant,  the  person 
most  benefited  by  the  advance*  he  is  the  proper  person 
to  secure  its  repayment. 
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This  Act  has  been  administered  by  the  Purchase 
Department  of  the  Land  Commission,  which  did  not  get 
fairly  to  work  till  November  1,  1885.  The  sum  of 
5,000,000?.  was  granted  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
and  the  total  amount  applied  for  to  August  21,  1888, 
was  5,800,369?.  Loans  to  the  extent  of  4,718,844?.  had 
been  sanctioned  at  that  date,  while  applications  to  the 
amount  of  471,800?.  had  been  refused,  on  the  ground 
of  insufficient  security  or  for  other  reasons;  but  the 
balance  of  the  5,000,000?.  at  present  unallotted  will  be 
more  than  absorbed  by  the  applications  already  received. 
These  applications  have  come  from  no  fewer  than  14,002 
tenants,  and  11,455  have  been  sanctioned,  while  8,193 
transactions  have  been  closed  and  3,294,200?.  actually 
issued.  There  are,  moreover,  at  the  present  time 
between  3,000  and  4,000  cases  in  various  stages  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  when  they  have  been  closed  some  12,000 
tenants  will  have  acquired  the  freehold  of  their  farms. 
This  compares  very  favourably  with  the  results  achieved 
by  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  under  which,  in  the 
course  of  14  years,  sales  to  only  1,608  tenants  were 
effected,  while  the  cost  of  the  department  which  has 
carried  out  the  work  is  stated  to  be  less  than  15,000?.  a 
year  out  of  over  70,000?.  which  is  expended  annually  on 
the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  applications  have  come 
from  Ulster,  the  number  of  tenants  applying  in  that 
province  being  7,556,  and  the  amount  applied  for 
2,171,387?.  Munster  comes  next,  with  2,622  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  sum  of  1,806,258?.  Leinster  stands  third, 
with  2,291  applications  for  advances  to  the  amount  of 
1,411,166?.;  and  Connaught  last,  with  1,533  applica¬ 
tions,  the  sum  applied  for  being  411,558?.  From  the 
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table  of  loans  provisionally  sanctioned  during  the  three 
years  ending  August  21,  1888,  it  appears  that  London¬ 
derry  and  Monaghan  stand  first  and  second  respectively 
among  the  counties  both  as  regards  the  number  and 
amount  of  the  loans,  and  next  to  them  comes  Kerry. 
The  applications  received  up  to  May  15  last  being  more 
than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  five  millions  which  the 
Commissioners  were  empowered  to  advance,  all  appli¬ 
cations  sent  in  since  that  date  have  been  received  and 
recorded;  but  no  further  step  has  been  taken  with 
reference  to  them,  and  negotiations  have  consequently 
been  suspended  on  a  large  number  of  estates. 

The  payment  by  the  purchasers  of  their  instalments 
has  up  to  the  present  time  been  remarkably  good,  the 
more  so  when  the  habits  of  procrastination,  and  in  many 
cases  repudiation,  of  the  people  are  considered.  The 
total  amount  which  became  payable  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  to  November  1,  1887,  was  50,910Z.,  and  the 
whole  of  this,  with  the  exception  of  99Z.,  has  been  re¬ 
paid;  while  of  the  instalments  which  became  due  on 
May  1,  1888,  amounting  to  39,720Z.,  only  884Z.  is  now 
unpaid.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  sum  of  90,630Z.  which 
accrued  due  to  May  1,  only  983Z.  remains  unpaid,  and 
this  is  in  course  of  collection.1  The  first  payment  is,  more¬ 
over,  in  most  cases  larger  in  amount  than  the  future  ones, 
as  it  includes  interest  on  the  purchase-money  from  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  sale  to  the  first  gale  day. 

The  manner  in  which  a  sale  under  the  Act  is  con¬ 
ducted  is  as  follows  : — The  landlord  and  tenant  enter 
into  an  agreement  of  sale  and  purchase,  which  is  for- 

1  These  figures  have  been  brought  down  to  November  30.  Of  the 
further  sum  of  58,000Z.  which  became  due  on  November  1,  42,777 1.  had 
been  paid  by  the  30th  of  that  month. 
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warded  to  the  Land  Commission.  They  send  out  an 
inspector  to  examine  the  property,  and  the  main 
question  he  has  to  consider  is  whether  the  land  is 
sufficient  security  for  the  price  proposed  to  be  paid,  and 
if  the  instalments  of  the  purchase-money  are  such  as 
can  fairly  and  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  farm,  leaving  a  fair  margin  for  the 
cultivator  and  for  exceptional  seasons.  He  makes  an 
accurate  examination  of  every  separate  holding  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  estate,  and  reports  as  to 
how  far  the  property  is  security  for  the  sum  proposed, 
and  how  much  each  holding  is  in  itself  security  for. 
The  Commissioners  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  no 
money  is  to  be  advanced  unless  each  holding  is  in  itself 
sufficient  security,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Act 
cannot  be  largely  applied  to  the  congested  districts.  It 
frequently  happens  that,  some  holdings  on  an  estate 
not  being  considered  good  security,  they  are  excluded 
from  the  scheme,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  where,  from 
the  character  of  the  holding  or  the  condition  of  the 
tenant,  the  Land  Commission  consider  additional  se¬ 
curity  advisable,  though  the  farm  may  in  itself  be 
worth  the  money,  they  require  a  larger  amount  to  be 
left  with  them  as  guarantee  deposit,  and  sometimes  ask 
the  tenant  to  give  security  for  repayment  of  the  instal¬ 
ments  for  the  first  few  years. 

If  the  security  is  found  sufficient  the  transaction  is 
approved,  and  the  landlord  sends  in  his  title,  which  is 
examined  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  property  is  then 
transferred  to  the  tenant  either  by  a  vesting  order  or 
by  conveyance  from  the  landlord,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  In  the  former  case  the  Land 
Commission  vests  the  holding  in  the  tenant,  subject  to 
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payment  of  the  instalments  and  any  other  charge  that 
may  be  necessary,  such  as  tithe  rent-charge  or  quit 
rent,  if  the  property  is  sold  subject  to  them,  in  which 
case  the  price  paid  is,  of  course,  lower  in  proportion, 
but  these  charges  are  generally  redeemed  by  the  land¬ 
lord  out  of  the  purchase  money.  The  conveyance  by 
the  landlord  is  better  suited  to  unencumbered  estates, 
or  those  only  lightly  encumbered,  and  the  Land  Com¬ 
mission  endorses  on  the  deed  of  conveyance  an  order 
charging  the  property  with  the  instalments  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money.  The  difference  between  these  modes  of 
procedure  is  that  the  vesting  order  gives  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  title,  absolute  and  indefeasible,  such  as  is 
given  by  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  while  the  con¬ 
veyance  by  the  landlord  can  only  give  his  interest,  but 
being  a  simpler  mode  of  procedure  has  hitherto  been 
more  popular. 

When  the  sale  is  completed  a  circular  is  sent  to  the 
tenant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  and 
mortgage  under  which  he  has  become  proprietor  of  his 
farm,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  paying  the  annuity 
specified  in  the  deed.  The  original  deed  is  registered, 
and  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  Land  Commission 
till  the  annuity  is  paid  off  or  redeemed.  The  circular 
specifies  the  date  at  which  the  first  instalment  becomes 
due,  payment  to  be  made  within  15  days  from  that 
date.  Such  payment  may  be  made  at  any  bank  in 
Ireland,  and  a  receivable  order  is  sent  to  the  tenant  10 
days  before  each  payment  becomes  due,  authorising  the 
bank  to  receive  the  same.  The  first  payment  consists 
of  interest  from  the  date  of  the  advance  to  the  first 
gale  day,  in  addition  to  the  first  half-yearly  instalment, 
and  the  future  payments  are  to  be  made  on  May  1 
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and  November  1  annually.  The  tenant  is  particularly 
requested  to  observe  that  these  payments  must  be  made 
punctually,  and  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  power 
to  make  any  allowances  or  abatements  whatever,  or  to 
enter  into  any  question  as  to  the  price  or  value  of  the 
holding,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pur¬ 
chased,  or  any  questions  as  to  boundaries,  turbary 
rights,  &c.,  and  his  attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact 
that  his  holding  cannot  be  sub-divided  or  sub-let  with¬ 
out  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Commissioners  until 
all  the  instalments  have  been  paid  off  or  redeemed.  It 
is  further  pointed  out  that  every  instalment  paid  or 
redeemed  operates,  not  merely  for  the  hiring  of  the 
land  as  in  the  case  of  rent,  but  in  part  payment  of  the 
purchase-money,  and  thereby  adds  year  by  year  to  the 
present  value  of  the  farm  until  all  the  instalments  are 
paid  or  redeemed,  when  it  becomes  the  absolute  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  tenant. 

Every  annuity,  or  any  portion  of  it  at  any  time  out¬ 
standing,  may  be  redeemed  by  payment  of  a  sum  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  then  value  of  such  annuity  or  such  portion 
of  it  as  is  sought  to  be  redeemed,  and  a  redemption  table 
is  annexed  to  the  circular  by  which  such  value  may  be 
calculated.  Thus,  a  borrower  of  500?.  can,  by  paying 
down  55?.  12 s.  Id.  on  the  day  his  second  half-yearly 
instalment  becomes  due,  clear  off  the  last  20  half-yearly 
instalments  of  10?.  each,  or  200?.  in  all ;  while  a  present 
payment  of  2?.  19s.  7d.  will  at  any  time  redeem  an 
instalment  of  4?.  due  10  years  afterwards,  and  tenant 
purchasers  can  thus  invest  their  savings,  large  or 
small,  at  any  time  in  freeing  their  holdings  from  the 
annuity. 

The  advantages  open  to  the  tenant,  if  he  avails 
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himself  of  the  Act,  are  very  great.  The  State  advances 
the  entire  purchase-money,  and  the  tenant  repays  it, 
principal  and  interest,  in  49  years  by  an  annuity  of  4L  ( 
for  every  100Z.  advanced,  of  which  3J  is  interest  on 
the  purchase-money,  while  the  remaining  seven-eighths 
go  to  form  the  sinking  fund.  The  average  rate  of 
purchase  under  the  Act  has  been  between  17  and 
18  years5  purchase  of  the  net  rent,  and  if  a  tenant 
whose  rent  is  100Z.  agrees  to  purchase  from  his  land¬ 
lord,  at  18  years5  purchase,  or  1,800Z.,  his  farm  becomes 
subject  to  an  instalment  of  72 Z.  a  year  for  49  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  becomes  absolute  owner ;  or 
if  he  buys  at  17  years5  purchase,  instead  of  a  perpetual 
rent  of  100Z.  a  year,  he  has  only  to  pay  68Z.  a  year  for 
49  years.  As  a  rule  the  only  additional  taxation  he 
has  to  bear  is  half  the  poor  rate,  which  the  landlord 
pays  in  all  cases  where  the  holding  is  valued  at  or  over 
4Z.,  and  where  there  has  been  a  new  letting  subsequent 
to  the  Land  Act  of  1870  the  landlord  also  pays  half 
the  county  cess,  which  will  in  future  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  purchasing  tenant.  In  the  case  of  holdings 
valued  under  4Z.,  the  whole  poor  rate,  which  in  such 
cases  is  paid  by  the  landlord,  must  be  added  to  the 
tenant’s  obligations  in  calculating  the  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantage  which  he  obtains  by  purchasing.  It  is  also 
provided  by  the  rules  issued  under  the  Acts  relating  to 
land  purchase  that  before  signing  any  vesting  order  or 
making  any  advance  the  Commissioners  shall  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  tenant’s  rent  up  to  the  last  gale  day  has 
been  paid,  satisfied,  or  released ;  and  as  in  most  cases 
it  is  released  the  purchasing  tenant  has  all  his  arrears  * 

wiped  out  and  gets  a  fresh  start  under  the  new 
conditions. 
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The  pecuniary  loss  to  the  landlord  is  very  consider¬ 
able.  Thus,  if  he  sells  a  farm  rented  at  100Z.  for  18 
years5  purchase,  and  gets  interest  on  the  purchase- 
money  at  3J  per  cent.,  which  is  the  most  that  a  tenant 
for  life  of  a  settled  estate  can  hope  to  get,  his  annual 
income  from  the  purchase-money  will  be  63 1.  There 
are,  of  course,  considerable  outgoings  to  be  deducted 
from  the  former  rental  of  100?. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
tithe  rent- charge  has  to  be  redeemed  out  of  the  pur¬ 
chase-money  at  22 \  years5  purchase,  and  quit  and  Crown 
rents  at  25  years5  purchase,  so  that,  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  a  landlord  has  little  inducement  to  sell, 
unless  his  property  is  subject  to  charges  on  which  he 
has  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  great  advantage, 
of  course,  is  that  whatever  he  does  get  is  paid  punc¬ 
tually  and  without  deduction. 

It  is  suggested  in  ‘  A  Sketch  of  the  Unionist  Policy,5 
recently  published,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
that  6  the  landlords  have  benefited  largely  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  sales  5  under  this  Act,  in  that  ‘  the  eagerness  of 
the  tenants  to  acquire  land  has  considerably  enhanced 
the  price ; 5  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  landlord  wishes 
to  sell,  the  price  is  almost  invariably  whittled  down  by 
the  negotiations,  because  the  occupying  tenant  is  the 
only  man  he  can  sell  to,  and  there  is,  therefore,  abso¬ 
lutely  no  competition.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
advantages  which  the  tenants  can  obtain  by  purchasing, 
they  have  not  manifested  any  great  or  general  desire  to 
do  so,  partly  because  they  think  that  they  may  yet  get 
the  land  for  the  prairie  value,  partly  because  they  prefer 
the  chance  of  getting  what  abatement  they  can  from 
the  landlord  and  postponing  payment  as  long  as  possible, 
rather  than  the  fixed  and  punctual  payments  which  they 
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would  have  to  make  if  they  were  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  have  not  fully 
realised  the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  Act. 

With  reference  to  the  security  of  the  British  tax¬ 
payer,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the 
landlord’s  interest  which  the  tenant  has  bought,  there 
is  the  tenant’s  interest,  which,  judging  from  the  prices 
given  for  it,  is  often  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fee-simple. 
In  fact,  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  tenant,  having 
purchased  his  farm  under  the  Act,  has  sold  it  again, 
subject  to  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money,  for  a 
larger  sum  than  that  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  fee- 
simple.1  Moreover,  if  any  instalment  becomes  an  irre¬ 
coverable  debt,  and  the  Land  Commission  fail  to  sell 
the  farm,  they  can  then  draw  upon  the  guarantee 
deposit.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  tenant 
pays  interest  on  the  purchase-money  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent.,  whereas  the  State  can  now  get  money  at  a 
cheaper  rate. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  ‘  Sketch  of  the  Unionist  Policy  ’ 
that  the  Land  Commission  have  no  greater  power  than 
the  landlords  of  enforcing  rents,  but  the  instalments  of 
the  purchase-money  are  so  much  less  than  the  old  rent 
that  they  can  be  paid  with  far  greater  ease,  and  the 
tenants  have  such  an  interest  in  their  farms  that  they 
will  not  easily  be  led  into  a  strike  against  payment  to 
the  State,  which  they,  not  unnaturally,  consider  far  more 
powerful  than  an  individual  landlord.  Hitherto  the 
tenants  have  paid  their  instalments  readily  by  means  of 
the  receivable  orders,  and  -  there  has  been  no  necessity 
to  send  down  any  agent  to  collect  them,  while  legal 
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proceedings  have  only  been  found  requisite  in  very  few 
cases.  The  advantages  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : — It  enables  the  tenants  to 
become  owners  of  their  farms  on  very  favourable  terms, 
and  with  no  great  risk  to  the  State.  It  is  not  a  heroic 
measure,  it  is  gradual  in  its  operation,  and  the  sales 
under  it  are  altogether  voluntary. 
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II. 

SOME  WATERFORD  ESTATES. 

The  largest  estate  in  county  Waterford  is  that  of  Lord 
Waterford,  and  sales  to  a  very  considerable  amount 
have  taken  place  upon  it.  The  area  of  the  property  is 
close  on  40,000  acres,  including  5,000  acres  within  the 
demesne  walls.  The  valuation  is  27,705L,  and  the  rental 
prior  to  the  sales  was  about  28,000Z.  There  were  some 
600  agricultural  tenants  on  the  estate,  and  the  average 
size  of  the  holdings  is  about  100  statute  acres,  several 
of  the  farms  running  to  200  and  300  Irish  acres.  Up 
to  1881  evictions  were  unknown  on  the  property,  and 
prior  to  last  year  only  five  or  six  tenants  had  gone  into 
court.  In  1887,  however,  the  occupiers  of  two  town- 
lands  went  before  the  Sub-Commissioners  and  got  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions,  but  these  cases  are  under  appeal. 

Most  of  the  sales  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  have 
been  of  entire  estates  or,  at  least,  of  entire  townlands, 
but  Lord  Waterford  has  adopted  the  principle  of  selling 
to  any  individual  tenant  who  chooses  to  buy,  whether 
his  neighbours  follow  suit  or  not;  but  it  generally 
happens  that  when  one  man  purchases  the  surrounding 
tenants  are  disposed  to  do  the  same.  It  is  probably 
more  advantageous  to  a  landlord  to  sell  in  this  manner, 
for  if  he  agrees  to  sell  his  whole  property  at  once  he 
must  come  down  to  whatever  rate  of  purchase  the  worst 
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tenant  on  the  estate  is  willing  to  give.  About  150 
tenants  on  Lord  Waterford’s  property  have  either 
bought  or  agreed  to  buy  their  farms,  and  the  terms 
have  in  most  cases  been  from  18  to  20  years’  purchase 
of  the  net  rents,  which  on  the  average  were  much  the 
same  as  the  valuation. 

A  good  deal  of  the  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
that  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Suir  is  very  valuable 
for  dairy  farming.  Other  portions  of  the  estate  consist 
of  light  land,  and  some  of  mountain  pasture.  The 
tenants  generally  seem  to  be  in  fairly  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  those  who  have  purchased  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  be  satisfied  with  their  bargain.  One 
man  who  was  living  in  an  excellent  two-storied  house, 
which  he  had  built  himself,  had  purchased  two  holdings, 
his  rent  having  been  107Z.,  and  the  instalments  of  the 
purchase-money  amounting  to  87 1.  a  year.  He  said  no 
one  would  know  the  land  in  five  years,  it  would  be  so 
much  improved,  but  he  would  have  had  no  wish  to  get 
rid  of  his  landlord  6  only  for  the  reduction.’  Another 
man  who  held  106  acres  at  a  rent  of  97 1.  10s.,  the  Poor 
Law  valuation  being  105 L  5s.,  had  bought  at  19  years’ 
purchase  on  the  net  rent,  after  deducting  half  the  poor 
rate,  which  was  formerly  discharged  by  the  landlord, 
and  he  will  now  have  to  pay  7 11.  a  year  for  49  years. 
He  was  satisfied,  he  said,  if  his  lordship  was.  He  would 
do  anything  for  his  lordship,  and  would  give  him  up 
the  place  any  day  if  he  wanted  it  and  would  give  him 
a  place  to  live  in.  He  had  improved  the  land  and  made 
it  good  by  hard  work,  but  some  people  had  no  industry. 
Another  man,  who  was  the  first  to  buy,  had  35  milch 
cows  grazing  along  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  and  five  or 
six  more  at  home.  A  fourth,  who  occupied  a  large 
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farm,  had  put  up  a  creamery  and  separator,  worked  by 
steam-power,  for  his  own  use,  at  a  cost  of  over  400Z., 
and  had  90  cows  in  his  dairy.  He  is  turning  out  a 
large  quantity  of  butter  every  week,  and  getting  51.  16s. 
per  cwt,  for  it  in  Liverpool.  He  began  life  in  a  small 
holding,  but  improved  his  position  by  hard  work,  and 
is  an  excellent  type  of  a  peasant  proprietor.  Another 
man  whom  I  saw  had  a  comparatively  small  farm,  and 
said  the  tenants  were  satisfied  with  having  purchased, 
and  if  the  times  held  up  at  all  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  on. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  Act, 
many  prefer  to  remain  in  their  old  position,  while  few 
of  those  who  have  bought  appear  to  entertain  anything 
but  kindly  feelings  towards  their  late  landlord.  There 
are  probably  not  many  owners  of  so  large  an  estate  who 
have  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  it  as  Lord  Water¬ 
ford.  Not  only  did  he  hunt  the  country  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  he  made  it  a  rule  to  visit  every  house  on 
his  property  at  least  once  a  year,  and  take  a  note  of 
any  assistance  which  the  people  wanted,  it  being  the 
custom  of  the  estate,  as  of  many  others  in  Ireland,  for 
the  landlord  to  give  timber  and  slates  in  case  of  building, 
and  in  this  manner  he  knew  every  tenant  on  the 
property. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  of  this  estate  in  particular, 
that  the  tenants  have  been  forced  to  buy  under  threat 
of  eviction,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition 
to  the  choice  of  eviction  or  purchase,  there  is  a  third 
alternative  open  to  the  tenant — namely,  that  of  paying 
a  fair  rent.  If  he  refuses  to  do  this  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  be  proceeded  against,  and  if  he  pur¬ 
chases  under  such  circumstances  it  by  no  means  follows 
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that  lie  is  compelled  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  land¬ 
lords  who  are  negotiating  sales  declare  that  when  a 
tenant  keeps  back  his  rent  it  may  be  generally  taken  as 
an  indication  that  he  is  disposed  to  buy,  for  as  the 
arrears  are  usually  wiped  out  at  the  time  of  the  pur¬ 
chase,  the  more  they  owe  the  more  there  is  to  be  re¬ 
leased.  Certainly  on  this  estate  the  first  suggestion  of 
purchase  came  from  the  tenants  and  not  the  landlord ; 
nevertheless,  last  year  some  five  or  six  of  Lord  Water¬ 
ford’s  tenants  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  their  agreements 
to  purchase  ;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  no  such 
step  was  taken,  or  apparently  contemplated,  until  after 
a  meeting  held  at  Mothel,  county  Waterford,  on  Sunday, 
October  30,  1887,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Sheehy,  M.P., 
and  others,  at  which  every  effort  was  made  to  stop  the 
sales  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

It  was  also  attempted  during  the  autumn  to  start 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  estate,  apparently  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  tenants  from  purchasing, 
and  Mr.  Sheehy  was  sent  down  to  try  and  work  up  the 
combination ;  but  though  some  of  the  tenants  paid  in 
their  money  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  those  who  had  purchased,  and  those  who 
were  anxious  to  purchase,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  A  meeting  was  also  held  at  Kathgormack,  in 
the  centre  of  the  property,  at  which  the  Kev.  John 
Power,  C.C.,  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign,  and  at  which  Mr.  Davitt,  as  reported 
in  the  6  Munster  Express’  of  January  8,  1888,  said  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  was  only 
a  temporary  expedient,  but  that  4  Ireland,  justice,  and 
right  demanded  the  life  of  Irish  landlordism,  and  they 
would  get  that  before  long  if  they  continued  to  stand  by 
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their  just  rights  like  men,  and  refused  to  be  seduced  by 
offers  of  purchase  such  as  the  once  proud  and  powerful 
Beresfords  were  now  making  to  those  who  had  been 
their  obedient  slaves  before  the  Land  League  began  the 
war  of  their  emancipation.5  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  pressure  used,  publicly  and  privately,  applications 
for  purchase  on  the  estate  have  gone  on  steadily  in¬ 
creasing. 

The  principal  tenant  who  endeavoured  to  get  his 
agreement  to  purchase  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  enter  into  it  by  threat  of  eviction 
was  a  man  called  John  Walshe,  who  occupied  a  farm  of 
162  acres,  the  rent  of  which  had  been  voluntarily  re¬ 
duced  in  1879  from  217Z.  to  195Z.  In  November  1886  he 
was  noticed  to  pay  the  rent  due  up  to  the  previous  May, 
amounting  to  155Z.  He  declared  his  inability  to  do 
this,  but  offered  to  purchase  his  holding  for  2,520Z. 
This  was  refused,  but  the  agent  proposed  to  make  him 
a  statutory  tenant  at  a  rent  of  161//.,  and  to  accept  pay¬ 
ment  of  arrears  at  the  reduced  rent ;  but,  as  this  offer 
was  not  accepted,  on  April  22,  1887,  an  ejectment  was 
brought  for  252/.  10s.,  being  the  rent  due  to  November 

1886,  and  on  May  17  judgment  was  marked.  The 
tenant  thereupon  renewed  his  proposal  to  purchase  for 
2,520/.,  and  the  landlord  offered  to  accept  3,200/.  On 
May  26  the  tenant  wrote,  offering  to  give  3,000/. 6  rather 
than  be  evicted.5  This  the  landlord  accepted,  with  the 
addition  of  32i.  to  cover  stamp-duty,  registry  fees,  and 
costs  of  conveyance,  and  on  June  4  the  agreement  was 
signed. 

Judgment  in  the  case  was  delivered  on  December  9, 

1887,  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Lynch,  who,  after  stating 
the  above  facts,  said  that  he  and  his  colleague  had  con- 
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sidered  tlie  case  on  July  11,  and,  being  fully  satisfied 
from  the  report  of  their  inspector  that  the  holding  was 
ample  security  for  the  advance  of  3,032 1.  applied  for  by 
the  tenant,  they  had  sanctioned  his  application,  and  on 
July  13  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  duly  apprised  that 
the  advance  had  been  sanctioned.  The  contract  was 
then  complete,  the  tenant  was  the  equitable  owner  of 
his  holding,  and  could,  if  the  landlord  failed  to  carry 
out  the  conveyance,  have  sustained  an  action  for  specific 
performance.  By  purchasing  for  3,032Z.  he  was,  under 
the  terms  of  his  agreement,  freed  from  rent  and  arrears, 
which,  up  to  May  1,  1887,  amounted  to  350Z. ;  he  was 
freed  from  the  costs  of  the  ejectment,  which  would 
probably  have  been  at  least  10Z.,  and  he  was  not  liable 
to  pay  any  rent,  or  interest  in  lieu  of  rent,  until  the 
execution  of  his  conveyance  by  the  landlord.  His 
annuity  of  121 Z.  5 s.  8 d.  to  the  Land  Commission  would 
only  commence  from  the  gale  day  next  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  conveyance,  together  with  interest  at  3|-  per 
cent,  for  the  broken  period,  if  any,  between  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  conveyance  and  that  gale  day.  The  1st  of 
November  having  passed  without  the  conveyance  being 
executed,  the  first  payment  the  tenant  would  have  to 
make  would  be  in  November  1888,  when  he  would 
have  to  pay  interest  at  3|-  per  cent,  from  the  date  of 
the  conveyance  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  a  half-year’s 
annuity,  due  November  1,  1888.  In  this  state  of 
things,  on  November  15,  1887,  five  months  after  the 
execution  of  the  agreement  for  sale,  and  more  than 
four  months  after  the  Land  Commission  had  sanctioned 
the  advance,  but,  it  may  be  added,  exactly  a  fortnight 
after  Mr.  Sheehy’s  meeting  at  Mothel,  the  notice  of 
motion  to  dismiss  the  application  and  stay  the  proceed- 
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ings  was  served  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  signed  the  agreement  under  duress,  and 
that  Captain  Gandy,  the  landlord’s  agent,  had  informed 
him  that  June  6  had  been  appointed  by  the  sheriff  for 
the  execution  of  the  writ  of  ejectment,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  agree  to  purchase  at  3,200 1.  the  eviction  would 
proceed. 

Captain  Gandy  in  his  affidavit  denied  that  he  ever 
stated  to  Walshe  that  June  6  was  fixed  for  the  evic¬ 
tion,  and  said  that,  in  fact,  no  day  had  been  fixed  for 
that  purpose.  He  never  informed  him  that  if  he  did 
not  buy  at  3,200?.  the  eviction  would  proceed,  but  he 
had  told  him  on  one  occasion  that  if  he  did  not  come  to 
some  settlement  he  could  not  expect  to  remain  in  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  farm  without  paying  rent,  and  he  added 
that  his  instructions  from  Lord  Waterford  were  never 
to  attempt  to  force  any  tenant  to  buy. 

The  learned  Commissioner  went  on  to  say  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  duress  to  justify  the  Court  in  stay¬ 
ing  the  proceedings,  and  it  appeared  that  the  ejectment 
proceedings  were  instituted  not  in  order  to  compel  the 
tenant  to  purchase,  but  for  the  recovery  of  rent  which 
the  tenant  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  that 
he  sought  to  compromise  his  debt  and  the  action 
for  its  recovery  upon  the  basis  of  purchase,  and  that 
the  conflict  was  as  to  terms,  the  tenant  offering  2,500 £. 
and  the  landlord  asking  3,200?.  Mr.  Walshe  was 
evidently  a  man  of  education  and  intelligence,  and 
quite  competent  to  form  an  independent  judgment  on 
his  position.  He  had,  moreover,  taken  no  step  either 
after  signing  the  agreement  and  pledging  his  oath  by 
affidavit  to  the  truth  of  its  contents,  or  when  informed 
that  his  application  had  been  sanctioned,  to  stay  pro- 
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ceedings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lay  by  for  five  months 
before  instituting  the  present  motion.  The  basis  of 
the  Commissioners’  jurisdiction  was  the  agreement  of 
the  parties,  and  their  duty,  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  security,  and  if  a  guarantee  deposit  were  provided 
as  required  by  the  Act,  was  to  make  the  advance.  In 
this  case  last  July  they  were  satisfied  that  the  holding 
was  ample  security  for  the  advance  applied  for  by  the 
tenant.  In  the  words  of  their  inspector,  the  holding 
was  ‘  a  cheap  one  at  the  annuity,’  and  the  learned  Com¬ 
missioner  was  not  prepared  to  refuse  to  make  an 
advance  which  in  the  previous  July  he  regarded  as 
fully  secured. 

The  facts  of  this  case  have  been  set  forth  at  some 
length  because  it  is  probably  the  principal  case  in 
which  duress  has  been  alleged,  and  is  instructive  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  among  others  as  showing  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Act  to  a  man  who  is  in  arrear 
and  in  difficulties  with  his  landlord.  It  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  tenant  in  this  case  would  have  been 
far  more  disappointed  if  his  application  had  been 
granted  than  the  landlord,  but  it  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  say  whether  he  was  acting  of  his  own  motion 
or  not. 

The  house  and  demesne  of  Curraghmore  are  among 
the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  latter  includes 
5,000  acres,  2,000  of  which  are  covered  by  one  of  the 
old  Irish  oak  woods.  The  deer-park  consists  of  nearly 
400  acres,  between  grass  and  wood,  and  the  racecourse 
of  180.  In  the  gardens  is  a  magnificent  bronze  foun¬ 
tain,  which  was  made  for  the  Champs  Elysees,  but, 
owing  to  some  misunderstanding  betvveen  the  Emperor 
and  the  contractor,  it  was  not  erected  there,  and  found 
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its  way  to  Curraghmore.  From  a  tower  on  a  hill  in 
the  demesne,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  former  Lord 
Tyrone,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  pony  when  a 
little  boy,  a  fine  view  of  the  property  and  surrounding 
country  may  be  obtained.  To  the  north  lies  Slieve- 
naman,  to  the  west  the  Commeragh  mountains,  while 
on  the  east  the  river  Suir  winds  along  with  the  Kil¬ 
kenny  and  Wexford  hills  rising  behind  it.  To  the  north¬ 
east  is  the  town  of  Carrick,  and  Lord  Waterford’s 
estate  stretches  from  it  to  Kilmacthomas,  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction. 

At  the  latter  place  is  an  excellent  tweed  factory, 
established  by  Louisa  Marchioness  of  Waterford  in  the 
famine  times.  The  cnce  prosperous  woollen  factory  of 
the  Malcomsons  at  Carrick  is  closed,  and  that  at  Port- 
law,  which  formerly  employed  1,000  hands  or  more,  only 
has  work  for  200  or  300  now.  The  loss  to  the  county 
by  the  stopping  of  the  hunting  in  1881  cannot  be  less 
than  50,000L  a  year.  An  old  man,  speaking  of  Lord 
Waterford,  said  :  ‘  They  ruined  themselves  when  they 
stopped  him  hunting.  Sure  he  spent  all  his  money 
there,  and  if  they  had  a  horse  he’d  buy  it  at  any  price, 
and  he’d  buy  their  hay  and  corn  and  oatmeal  for  his 
dogs,  and  buy  everything.  The  workhouse  in  Carrick 
was  full  (he  added)  when  Lord  Waterford  left  Curragh¬ 
more  ;  and  they  were  glad  enough  to  catch  him  back 
in  it,  and  if  he  went  to  hunt  to-morrow,  no  one  would 
stop  him.5 

There  were  close  on  eighty  horses  and  fifty  hands 
in  the  stables  at  Curraghmoie  when  the  hunting  was 
stopped,  and  when  the  riding  school  was  put  into 
requisition  for  stabling  visitors5  horses  there  were 
sometimes  nearly  double  that  number  in  the  place. 
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The  labour  bill  is  now  from  60£.  to  70 1.  a  week,  but  it 
was  formerly  as  much  again. 

It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the  times  when  the  owner  of 
such  an  estate  is  willing  to  part  with  his  land  right  up 
to  the  demesne  walls,  and  probably  nothing  but  the 
recent  land  legislation  and  the  fear  of  what  may  follow, 
and  especially  of  taxation  if  local  self-government  be 
extended  in  Ireland,  would  have  induced  him  to  do  so. 
The  Irish  landlord  has  had  the  control  of  his  property 
taken  from  him,  and  is  merely  a  rent-charger,  and  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  possession  of  a  great  estate 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is,  moreover, 
the  consideration  suggested  by  Lord  Dufferin  some 
time  ago  in  a  letter  to  6  The  Times/  that  the  dual 
ownership  amounts  to  putting  two  men  in  one  bed,  and 
that  under  such  circumstances  one  of  them  is  sure  to 
kick  until  he  gets  rid  of  the  other. 

The  Sherlock  estate,  well  situated  on  the  Waterford 
side  of  the  river  Suir,  is  a  small  property  of  some  1,200 
acres,  divided  among  1 7  occupiers,  who  have  settled 
their  differences  with  the  late  owner  by  means  of  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act.  In  October  1885  they  refused  to 
pay  anything  unless  they  got  an  abatement  of  30  per 
cent,  on  judicial  and  reduced  rents,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  in  the  following  April  four  of  the 
principal  tenants  were  evicted  and  proceedings  taken 
against  several  others.  In  December  1886  they  agreed 
to  buy,  the  terms  being  15  and  18  years’  purchase  of 
the  reduced  rents,  and  though  one  or  two  of  them 
profess  not  to  be  altogether  satisfied,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  have  made  a  very  good  bargain.  One  of  those 
who  were  evicted  occupies  a  holding  of  85  acres,  the 
old  rent  of  which  was  150L,  the  judicial  rent  124L,  and 
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his  annuity  amounts  to  only  74 1.  He  thought  they 
had  bought  dear  enough,  because  the  judicial  rents  had 
been  fixed  in  1881,  and  were  higher  than  those  fixed 
later,  but  he  admitted  he  had  got  a  great  reduction  in 
his  annual  payment.  He  had  a  splendid  range  of 
offices  and  a  spacious  courtyard,  the  place  having 
formerly  been  a  gentleman’s  residence.  The  dwelling- 
house  was  an  old  one  and  wanted  slating,  and  if  they 
got  Home  Rule,  he  said,  he  might  get  it  done.  The 
only  reason  he  could  give  for  not  doing  it  until  then  was 
that  ‘  by  all  accounts  Home  Rule  is  pretty  fair  ; ’  but  it 
seems  that  there  is  a  slate  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood 
worked  by  a  company,  and  under  Home  Rule,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  everyone  would  be  able  to  go  in  and  help  them¬ 
selves.  The  farm  had  gone  very  much  to  the  bad 
during  the  nine  months  for  which  he  was  evicted,  but 
he  is  a  sturdy  specimen  of  the  yeoman  class,  and  will 
probably  do  well  enough  as  a  peasant  proprietor. 

Another  man,  who  had  also  been  evicted,  held  149 
acres  of  high  land.  His  old  rent  was  108L,  his  judicial 
rent  80 L,  and  his  annuity  is  45 1.  He  had  a  good  house 
and  homestead,  and  if  there  was  any  little  stir  in  the 
times,  he  said,  they  had  a  chance.  On  the  side  of  the 
hill,  commanding  a  view  of  Lord  Bessborougli’s  well- 
wooded  demesne  across  the  river,  several  of  the  tenants’ 
houses  are  clustered  together,  their  well-slated  dwellings 
and  comfortable  homesteads  picturesquely  dotted  about 
among  the  trees.  One  of  the  wives  said  they  could  not 
pay  rent  at  all  in  the  village,  only  for  the  osier  beds  by 
the  river,  but  there  were  nine  cows  milking  in  the  yard, 
and  her  neighbour  had  15.  Another  woman  made  a 
very  poor  mouth  of  things,  and  considered  that  they  had 
6  cut  their  throats  by  buying.’  It  subsequently  tran- 
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spired,  however,  that  she  had  agreed  to  give  close  on 
800?.  more  for  the  farm  than  the  sum  at  which  she 
ultimately  bought,  and,  therefore,  must  have  thought  it 
worth  the  money.  Her  old  rent  had  been  150?.,  which 
was  reduced  in  1881  to  124?.,  and  her  annuity  amounts 
to  only  64?.,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  she  had 
not  done  badly.  Adjoining  her  holding  was  a  neat 
house  belonging  to  one  of  the  tenants  who  had  been 
evicted.  He  bad  an  ornamental  garden  in  front  laid  out 
with  Florence-court  yews,  and  a  corn-mill  at  work  close 
by.  The  last  of  those  who  had  been  evicted  was  also 
living  in  an  excellent  two-storied  house  with  a  neat  rail¬ 
ing  in  front,  and  a  fine  rick  of  hay  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion.  His  former  rent  had  been  117?.,  reduced  in  1881  to 
92?.,  and  the  interest  on  his  purchase-money  is  55?. 

There  is  every  appearance  of  prosperity  about  the 
estate,  the  dwellings  and  offices  are  unusually  good,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  thatched  house  on  it. 
The  holdings  are  generally  of  a  substantial  nature, 
ranging,  with  the  exception  of  two  cottier  tenants,  from 
40  to  150  acres,  and  the  results  of  the  purchase  appear 
eminently  satisfactory. 

Between  Waterford  and  Tramore  lies  an  exception¬ 
ally  well-circumstanced  property,  which  Mr.  George 
Lane-Fox  has  disposed  of  to  the  tenants.  The  area  of 
the  estate  is  close  on  4,000  acres,  the  gross  rent  was 
3,433?.,  the  valuation  3,408?.,  and  the  purchase-money 
amounts  to  61,446?.,  the  rate  of  purchase  being  17^ 
years’  purchase  on  the  rent,  and  I  was  told  that  Mr. 
Lane-Fox  refused  105,000?.  for  the  property  about  thirty 
years  ago.  The  sale  was  agreed  upon  in  October  1887, 
the  year’s  rent  then  due  being  wiped  out,  and  the  trans¬ 
action  having  been  completed  in  February  or  March,  the 
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first  instalment  of  the  purchase-money  became  due  on 
November  1.  The  tenants  have  thus  had  two  years 
free  of  rent,  though  they  would  be  liable  to  pay.  interest 
on  the  purchase-money  to  the  landlord  from  the  date  of 
the  agreement  to  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  if  he 
chose  to  demand  it.  Some  of  the  land  near  Waterford 
is  very  good,  but  most  of  it  is  of  second  quality  and  well 
adapted  for  dairying.  The  holdings  are  of  a  substantial 
size,  the  houses  and  offices  particularly  good,  and  the 
tenants  generally  of  a  better  class ;  they  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  market  in  Waterford,  which  is  a  great  shipping 
port  for  cattle.  Two  or  three  steamers  leave  daily,  and 
the  butter  can  be  sold  and  shipped  the  day  it  is  made. 

The  former  relations  between  the  landlord  and 
tenants  were  extremely  good.  The  property  has  always 
been  reasonably  let,  and  in  1883  it  was  revalued  by  a 
gentleman  possessing  the  confidence  of  both  parties,  the 
result  being  an  average  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent., 
which  was  accepted  inmost  cases  by  the  tenants  and  judi¬ 
cial  agreements  entered  into  ;  while  one  of  them  who 
went  into  court  had  his  rent  increased.  They  all  seem 
extremely  pleased  at  having  purchased.  One  of  their 
clergy  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  sale  told  me 
they  were  all  delighted,  and  of  those  whom  I  saw 
on  driving  through  the  property  there  was  notone  who 
professed  to  be  otherwise  than  satisfied.  The  annual 
instalments  which  they  will  have  to  pay  are  very  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  judicial  rents,  and  instead  of 
looking  forward  to  a  life  of  comparative  ease  they  seem 
only  determined  to  work  all  the  harder  and  improve 
as  much  as  possible.  ‘  You  are  your  own  man,5  as  one 
of  them  expressed  it,  ‘and  everything  you  do  is  for 
yourself.5  The  splendid  harvest  weather  which  prevailed 
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throughout  the  month  of  September  had  put  them  into 
great  heart,  and  the  abundance  of  the  crops,  together 
with  the  heavy  rise  in  the  price  of  stock,  inspire  them 
with  greater  confidence. 

The  first  man  T  met  was  able  to  boast  of  holding 
farms  under  five  landlords,  6  some  good  and  some  bad.’ 
He  was  evidently  a  very  substantial  farmer  and  had  a 
fine  lot  of  cattle.  His  holding  on  the  Lane-Fox  pro¬ 
perty  was  one  of  140  acres,  the  old  rent  of  which  had 
been  155 Z.,  reduced  in  1883  to  147L,  and  his  annuity 
will  be  102Z.  per  annum.  Another  man  had  formerly 
paid  105 1.,  but  this  had  been  reduced  to  92 1.,  and  he 
will  now  have  to  pay  60i.  a  year  for  49  years,  which  he 
considered  ‘  a  pretty  fair  bargain.5  One  of  the  next 
houses  was  as  nice  and  well  kept  as  any  farmer’s  place 
in  England.  There  was  a  small  flower  garden  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  the  kitchen  was  as  neat  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sitting-room.  A  set  of  old  pewter  plates  and 
dishes,  well  polished,  were  ranged  on  the  dresser,  and 
there  was  not  a  speck  of  dirt  to  be  seen.  The  parlour 
was  carpeted  and  well  furnished.  There  was  a  bowl  of 
flowers  on  the  table,  and  excellent  engravings  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  hanging  on  the  walls.  The 
owner,  who  was  evidently  a  most  industrious  and 
thriving  man,  held  74  acres,  the  old  rent  of  which  had 
been  852.,  reduced  to  802.  The  valuation  was  78Z.,  and 
the  interest  on  his  purchase-money  came  to  56Z.  a  year. 
His  oat  crop  was  double  what  it  had  been,  he  said,  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  well  saved,  and  he  had  no  fear  of 
the  future.  Another  very  substantial  man  had  exchanged 
an  old  rent  of  1632.  for  a  terminable  annuity  of  96Z.,  and 
his  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  was  satisfied 
with  having  bought  was  very  decided.  ‘  I  believe  in  it,’ 
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lie  said,  ‘  and  if  there  is  another  5,000,000Z.  now 
advanced  it  will  effect  a  great  settlement/  A  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  held  111  acres,  the  old  rent  having  been 
121L,  the  valuation  129 L,  and  the  annuity  72 Z.,  seemed 
no  less  pleased.  There  was  a  silver  cup  on  the  sideboard 
which  had  been  given  as  a  prize  by  the  Waterford 
Farming  Society,  an  institution  which  has  come  to  an 
end  owing  to  the  agitation.  The  last  man  I  saw 
was  living  in  a  fine  two-storied  house,  which  he  had 
built  himself,  and  farmed  130  acres,  for  which  he  is 
now  liable  to  pay  an  annuity  of  81Z.,  instead  of  a  former 
rent  of  140 Z.,  his  judicial  rent  having  been  113Z.  and 
the  valuation  125 Z.  ‘If  the  times  do  not  get  too  bad,’ 
he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  ‘we  should  be  able 
to  live.5 

‘  This  was  the  best  Act  ever  passed  for  this  country,5 
said  one  of  those  I  visited,  and  would  ‘  settle  every¬ 
thing  and  give  quietness.5  ‘  That’s  all  we  want  for  this 
country,5  he  added,  ‘  and  a  little  industry.5  ‘  Some 
would  not  work,5  said  another,  ‘  if  they  had  the  land 
for  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  would  not  pay.  But  if 
they  do  not  pay  the  Government  they  will  surely  be 
put  out.5  Everyone  spoke  in  very  friendly  terms  of 
their  late  landlord,  and  many  of  them  had  his  portrait 
on  their  walls.  ‘  Lane-Fox  was  very  good,5  said  one, 
‘  he  always  gave  plenty  of  time;5  but  they  all  seemed 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  the  Government  punctually  and  in  full,  and  I 
should  be  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were 
any  defaulters  on  this  estate.1 

1  The  tenant-purchasers  of  this  estate  presented  the  following 
memorial  to  the  Land  Commissioners  in  Dublin,  through  their  parish 
priest,  on  November  17,  IS 88.  It  indicates  so  much  satisfaction  and 
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gratitude  for  the  advantages  they  have  obtained  under  the  Act,  that 
thej^  may  be  forgiven  for  seeking  still  better  terms.  Its  tone  also  con¬ 
trasts  agreeably  with  that  of  the  resolutions  or  manifestoes  of  Irish 
tenants  with  which  the  public  have  become  familiar  during  the  past 
few  years  : — 

To  the  Honourable  the  Land  Court  Commissioners ,  Dublin. 


Waterford,  November  13,  1888. 


May  it  please  your  Honourable  Court, — We,  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  the  lands  situate  between  Waterford  and  Tramore,  which 
we  have  purchased  some  nine  or  ten  months  ago  under  the  Purchase 
Act  from  Mr.  George  Lane-Fox,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  beg  to  enclose 
herewith  our  first  instalments  of  rents  pinned  to  our  receivable  orders- 
We  respectfully  hail  and  bless  Lord  Ashbourne  as  the  best  and  most 
practical  friend  as  yet  of  the  Irish  agriculturist.  We  are  filled  with 
much  cheering  hope  for  the  future,  but  we  cannot  withhold  or  suppress 
at  the  same  time  our  only  depressions  and  anxieties,  to  which  we  most 
respectfully  solicit  the  kind  consideration  of  your  honourable  Court, 
viz.  : — We  are  all  old  men,  and  cannot  expect  to  outlive  the  term  of  49 
years  to  repay  your  honourable  Court’s  loan,  and  therefore  we  humbly 
and  earnestly  hope  and  beg  that  your  honourable  Court  may  be  pleased 
to  add  12  years  more  to  the  present  terms  of  49  years,  thus  making  our 
term  of  lease  61  years,  reducing  proportionately  our  yearly  instalments, 
and  we  shall  pray  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  your  honourable 
Court. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  all  the  tenants  by 


Garret  Hartry. 
Thomas  Hartry. 
William  Hurley. 
John  Halley. 
John  Mooney. 
James  Halley. 
Nicholas  Halley. 


Michael  Delany. 
Patrick  Power. 
William  Walsh. 
Walter  Hartry. 
James  Mooney. 
Maurice  Hartry. 
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III. 

SOME  SOUTHERN  ESTATES. 

At  Coolnakella,  near  Fermoy,  in  county  Cork,  a 
small  property  which  belonged  to  Mr.  David  Mahony 
has  been  sold  to  the  tenants.  The  entire  acreage  is 
only  1,155,  500  acres  of  which  are  mountain  land,  and 
were  held  by  the  owner,  leaving  655  acres,  divided  into 
39  holdings,  and  occupied  by  25  tenants,  who  paid  an 
aggregate  rent  of  349?.  The  holdings  are  mostly  small, 
several  of  the  occupiers  being  merely  cottier  tenants ; 
but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  tenant  of  the 
smallest  plot  and  the  poorest  cabin  on  the  estate,  whose 
application  for  an  advance  would  probably  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  ground  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  security,  paid  down  the  whole  purchase-money, 
amounting  to  43 ?.,  in  hard  cash,  and  has  since  bought 
the  goodwill  of  a  farm  on  Lord  Listowel’s  property,  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bally hooly,  rented  at  11?.  8s., 
for  the  sum  of  178?.  His  holding  at  Coolnakella  was 
only  three  acres  of  indifferent  land,  and  the  appearance 
of  his  cabin  bespoke  extreme  poverty.  I  was  told  they 
were  labouring  people,  and  that  they  had  made  money 
by  hard  work  and  lent  it  to  the  farmers,  quartering 
sheep  on  them  for  interest,  and  by  this  primitive  mode 
of  money-lending  had  got  on  and  prospered ;  but  a 
visitor  would  have  thought  they  were  hardly  worth  a 
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shilling.  6  There  was  a  little  trifle  there/  said  the  old 
woman,  who  was  knitting  in  the  house,  and  she  and 
her  husband  would  be  able  to  live  there  to  the  end  of 
their  days,  and  the  time  was  short.  6  God  bless  Father 
Barry/  she  added  ;  6  he’s  the  man  that  did  it.’ 

The  tenants  on  this  property  agreed  to  buy  two 
years  ago  at  15  and  18  years’  purchase  on  yearly 
and  judicial  rents  respectively,  and  the  third  instal¬ 
ment  of  their  purchase-money  fell  due  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  By  buying  on  these  terms,  the  annuities  which 
they  have  to  pay  are  40  per  cent,  less  than  their 
old  rents,  and  28  per  cent,  less  than  the  judicial  rents, 
and  they  seemed  thoroughly  pleased  with  their  bargain. 
In  some  cases  the  rate  of  purchase  was  lower  still.  One 
of  the  largest  tenants  on  the  property  held  60  acres, 
his  old  rent  having  been  52/.,  and  his  annuity  amount¬ 
ing  to  32/.  He  had  built  a  good  barn  since  the  sale 
had  been  effected,  and  was  of  opinion  that  he  ‘  should 
get  something  for  that.’  Another  man  was  living  in  a 
thatched  cottage,  with  a  small  holding,  for  which  he  will 
now  have  to  pay  71.  a  year  instead  of  10/.  He  expressed 
himself  quite  satisfied,  and  assured  me  they  would  do 
everything  to  pay,  and  would  pay.  A  third  said  it  was 
true  they  had  got  an  abatement,  but  it  was  not  the 
rent  that  pressed  so  much  as  other  calls  ;  nevertheless 
they  were  getting  on  well,  and  it  was  6  a  great  en¬ 
couragement.’  One  man,  whom  I  now  saw  prosperous 
and  thriving,  could  not  send  his  children  to  school,  I 
was  told,  before  the  sale,  for  want  of  clothes. 

The  500  acres  of  mountain  were  sold  to  the  tenants 
for  78/.,  21.  being  added  to  the  price  of  each  holding 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  land  was  conveyed  to  the 
Rev.  Father  Barry,  the  parish  priest,  and  two  of  the 
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tenants  in  trust  for  the  rest.  They  divided  it  into  lots 
and  drew  for  them,  and  the  whole  thing  was  settled 
without  any  difficulty.  There  is  enough  turf  on  it  to 
last  for  a  few  years,  and  according  as  it  is  cut  away 
they  intend  to  plant. 

One  very  remarkable  case  occurred  on  this  property 
in  connection  with  the  sale.  A  tenant  named  Michael 
M’Keogh,  whose  rent  was  41.  10s.,  bought  his  holding 
for  67 1.  10s.,  and  became  liable  to  pay  an  annuity  of 
21.  14s.  to  the  Land  Commission.  Soon  afterwards  a 
relative  in  America  wrote  asking  him  to  come  out,  and 
he  sold  the  farm  subject  to  the  annuity  for  90 1.  Thus 
the  purchaser,  who  assumed  the  liability  for  the  67 1. 10s., 
considered  the  holding  to  be  worth  more  than  double 
the  sum  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  fee-simple. 

The  parish  priest,  who  interested  himself  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  advantages  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  to 
his  parishioners  as  soon  as  it  became  law,  assured  me 
that,  though  the  holdings  are  small,  the  instalments 
are  perfectly  safe.  The  tenants,  he  said,  are  all  in  a 
hurry  to  pay  off  the  purchase- money,  and  in  most  cases 
it  will  be  paid  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  49 
years. 

Lord  Fermoy  has  also  agreed  to  sell  about  5,000 
acres  in  the  same  parish  at  18  years’  purchase  of  the 
rents,  and  has  either  sold  or  agreed  to  sell  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  property  in  another  part  of  the 
county.'  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Castlelyons  Mr. 
W.  H.  Perrott  has  sold  his  property  to  the  tenants. 
The  estate  is  one  of  about  2,000  acres,  most  of 
which  is  excellent  limestone  land,  and  the  rental  was 
2,080/.  The  terms  agreed  upon  were  18  years’  pur¬ 
chase  on  the  Poor  Law  valuation,  which  is  1,655/. ;  but 
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the  price  was  somewhat  reduced  in  several  cases,  de¬ 
ductions  being  made  for  the  valuation  of  buildings 
erected  by  the  tenant,  and  so  forth.  The  holdings  on 
the  estate  are  generally  of  a  substantial  size,  most  of 
them  being  over  100  acres,  and  the  buildings  good, 
many  of  the  dwellings  unusually  so.  The  tenants  had 
been  getting  satisfactory  reductions  from  the  landlord, 
and  only  one  out  of  thirty-three  had  gone  into  court. 
The  completion  of  the  purchase  was  made  the  occasion 
of  a  popular  demonstration.  The  local  band  turned 
out,  bonfires  were  lit,  and  there  was  general  rejoicing. 

The  farmers  on  the  estate  seemed  to  be  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  class,  and  well-to-do.  One  of  those  whom  I 
visited  occupied  140  acres,  with  an  excellent  dwelling- 
house,  and  was  completing  a  fine  stack  of  oats.  His 
old  rent  had  been  150Z.,  and  the  instalments  of  his 
purchase-money  came  to  80 1.  a  year.  6  Industry  does 
a  great  deal,5  he  said.  6  Some  have  better  bargains 
than  I  have,  and  are  not  so  well  off.5  Another  tenant, 
a  widow,  was  away  at  the  sea  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health.  She  had  a  nice  house,  covered  with  ivy,  and  a 
flower  garden  in  front,  while  the  haggard  was  well 
stocked  with  hay  and  oats.  Her  holding  was  one  of 
90  acres,  for  which  she  formerly  paid  90i.  a  year, 
and  her  annuity  amounts  to  52 1.  Another  tenant  said 
they  were  all  well  satisfied,  or  should  be  if  they  were 
not;  the  only  grievance  being  that  6  the  good  men’ 
wished  they  had  not  paid  up  so  well,  because  those  who 
were  in  arrear  had  got  equally  good  terms,  and  on 
another  property  where  purchase  was  pending  he  was 
i  the  only  one  who  had  paid  his  rent. 

The  former  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
on  this  estate  seem  to  have  been  good,  and  there  were 
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no  evictions,  with  one  remarkable  exception — that  of 
Father  Ferris,  the  parish  priest.  He  refused,  I  was 
told,  to  pay  his  rent  of  14?.  ‘on  principle/  soon  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  no-rent  manifesto.  The  other 
tenants  also  agreed  not  to  pay,  and  then  paid  behind 
his  back,  but,  Father  Ferris  holding  out,  he  was  evicted 
on  August  30,  1883,  and  has  since  been  living  in  a 
comfortable  little  shanty  which  was  erected  for  him  in 
the  chapel  yard.  Mr.  Perrott  is  now  making  over  the 
holding  as  a  free  grant  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
for  the  use  of  the  parish  priest,  and  the  farm,  which 
had  been  derelict  for  five  years,  is  now  being  put  in 
order  and  the  fences  repaired.  Peace  has  thus  been 
restored,  and  the  purchase  has,  I  am  told,  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  in  the  district. 

Another  estate  which  has  been  sold  in  the  county 
Cork  is  that  of  Lord  Shannon,  situated  at  Castle- 
martyr,  near  Youghal.  The  property,  which  includes 
3,400  acres,  is  held  by  58  tenants,  whose  yearly 
rents  amounted  to  3,122?.,  the  valuation  being  2,650 ?. 
Only  a  few  went  into  court,  but  liberal  abatements 
have  been  allowed  in  recent  years.  The  purchase  was 
agreed  on  in  November  1887,  the  average  rate  being 
17  years5  purchase  on  the  valuation,  but  in  some 
cases  less.  There  was  generally  a  year’s  rent  due 
at  the  date  of  the  agreement,  and  this  was  added 
to  the  purchase-money  at  the  reduced  rate  of  4  per 
cent.  The  annuities  which  the  tenants  are  now  liable 
for  are  on  the  average  about  half,  and  in  some  cases 
less  than  half,  their  former  rents,  and  it  naturally 
follows  that  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  having 
bought.  Some  of  them  think  they  might  have  got  it 
for  less  if  they  had  held  out,  but,  as  one  of  them 
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remarked,  they  could  not  expect  to  get  it  for  nothing. 
Since  the  sale  many  of  them  have  begun  to  make 
improvements.  One  man  is  putting  out  lime  who  had 
not  done  such  a  thing  for  twenty  years,  others  are 
putting  up  gates  and  repairing  fences,  and  there  is  a 
general  indication  of  increased  activity  among  them. 

The  Rev.  Father  O’Connell,  the  parish  priest,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations,  has  a  very  nice 
place  opposite  Lord  Shannon’s  demesne,  which  he  has 
bought  under  the  Act  for  600Z.  The  former  rent  was 
oOl.  a  year,  and  the  annuity  will  now  be  24L,  which  is 
certainly  very  little  to  pay  for  such  an  excellent  resi¬ 
dence,  with  land  attached.  He  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that  ‘  of  all  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  Irish 
people,  this  is  the  greatest,’ 1  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
instalments  would  be  well  and  punctually  paid. 

One  of  the  tenants  held  215  acres,  with  a  superior 
house  and  offices,  the  former  rent  of  which  was  272 Z., 
the  annual  instalments  of  the  purchase-money  amount¬ 
ing  to  only  149 1.  They  were  all  right,  he  said,  unless 
there  was  some  new  taxation  they  knew  nothing  of. 
Another  large  farmer  on  the  estate  is  a  Scotchman, 
whose  father-in-law  Lord  Shannon  brought  over  some 
years  ago  to  set  an  example  of  scientific  farming.  He 
holds  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  his  house  being 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
sea,  about  three  miles  distant.  He  had  a  fine  flock  of 
sheep,  and  his  haggard  was  filled  with  well-made  ricks 
of  hay  and  oats.  Another  man  had  40  acres  on  Lord 

1  In  a  letter  to  United  Ireland ,  called  forth  by  a  criticism  in  that 
journal,  Father  O’Connell  added  two  very  natural  limitations  to  this 
sta’  ement,  viz.  that  it  referred  only  to  land  legislation,  and  that  the 
Act  must  be  fairly  and  equitably  administered. 
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Shannon’s  estate,  for  which  he  formerly  paid  a  rent  of 
50/.,  the  annuity  payable  to  the  Land  Commission 
amounting  to  25/.  6s.  4 d.  He  held  110  acres  on  an 
adjoining  property,  where  he  had  built  a  fine  house  and 
offices,  and  was  evidently  an  industrious,  thriving  man. 
He  thought  the  purchase  would  cause  a  great  improve¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  country  would  never  be  settled  till 
the  people  were  their  own  landlords.  There  are  several 
small  holdings  close  to  the  village  of  Castlemartyr. 
One  of  15  acres,  which  was  formerly  rented  at  30/.,  has 
been  sold  for  300/.,  the  annual  instalments  of  the 
purchase-money  amounting  to  12/.,  which  the  occupier 
naturally  considered  6  a  great  encouragement.5  Another 
purchaser  said  they  ought  to  get  on  well  unless  any¬ 
thing  unforeseen  happened.  This  was  a  good  year,  and 
the  harvest  had  turned  out  well,  and  if  the  times  im¬ 
proved  those  who  had  bought  would  have  made  a  great 
bargain. 

The  tenants  think  a  great  deal  of  the  poor-rate  now 
that  they  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  it  themselves,  and 
the  operation  of  the  Purchase  Act  will,  no  doubt,  tend 
to  keep  down  the  expenditure.  One  of  them  com¬ 
plained  that  the  guardians  used  to  be  respectable  men 
who  knew  their  business,  whereas  now  they  were 
ignorant,  and  only  thought  of  helping  their  friends. 
One  of  the  purchasers  said  that  6  nothing  would  put 
down  agitation  and  settle  the  country  so  much  as  if  the 
tenants  bought  on  fair  terms,5  and  I  was  assured  by 
another  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  join  in 
agitation  when  they  had  the  land  at  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  price.  ‘  We  don’t  care  if  the  whole  ship 
goes  down,  so  we  get  the  land.5  Another  man  said 
they  would  rather  be  under  Lord  Shannon  than  the 
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Government,  if  it  were  not  for  the  very  advantageous 
terms  on  which  they  were  enabled  to  buy,  ‘  because  we 
can  expect  no  consideration  from  the  Government.5  They 
look  upon  their  position  with  considerable  satisfaction 
as  compared  with  that  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
Ponsonby  estate,  where  the  Plan  of  Campaign  has 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years.  Many  of  them 
have  relations  upon  that  estate,  and  therefore  are  well 
aware  of  what  they  have  suffered.  One  of  them  told 
me  that  a  relative  who  had  long  been  expecting  eviction 
was  out  of  her  mind.  Her  son  had  gone  to  America, 
as  there  was  no  work  for  him  to  do,  and  he  could  not 
‘  be  looking  at  his  fingers.5  The  land  was  idle  and 
growing  weeds,  and  they  were  4  sorry  for  themselves 
now.5 

Lord  Shannon  has  a  fine  residence  on  the  estate, 
and  nearly  1,000  acres  within  the  demesne  walls.  He 
has  always  been  a  resident  landlord,  popular  with  his 
tenants,  and  a  large  employer  of  labour. 

Near  Charleville,  in  North  Cork,  the  estate  of 
Captain  Standish  Harrison,  containing  2,568  acres, 
and  rented  at  2,322 £.,  has  been  sold  to  the  tenants  at 
22\  years5  purchase  on  the  valuation,  with  the  addition 
of  another  year’s  purchase  to  cover  quit  and  tithe  rent- 
charges.  One  of  the  tenants  explained  that,  though 
the  number  of  years5  purchase  seemed  high,  they  had 
not  given  too  much,  as  the  valuation  which  was  taken 
as  a  basis  was  decidedly  low.  The  estate,  which  is 
nearly  all  rich  grazing  land,  ‘  without  a  bad  tail  on  it,5 
as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  is  only  valued  at  305.  an 
acre,  while  inferior  land  in  the  same  locality  is  valued 
at  2Z.,  the  reason  being  that  grazing  land  was  worth 
very  little  as  compared  with  tillage  when  Sir  Richard 
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Griffith  made  his  valuation,  though  the  conditions  are 
now  reversed.  There  are  27  tenants  on  the  estate, 
and  the  holdings  average  about  70  acres.  The  instal¬ 
ments  of  the  purchase-money  are  in  some  cases  50  per 
cent,  less,  and  in  most  33  per  cent,  less,  than  the  old 
rents,  on  which  the  tenants  had  been  getting  abate¬ 
ments  of  20  per  cent,  prior  to  the  purchase,  and  some 
of  them  owed  several  years’  rent  when  it  was  agreed 
upon.  They  think  that  if  they  had  held  out  they 
might  have  got  better  terms,  and  they  agreed  to  act 
all  together,  but  it  seems  that  most  of  them  were  so 
eager  to  get  the  sale  accomplished  that  they  ‘  went  be¬ 
hind  the  backs  ’  of  the  others  and  forced  it  on.  Three 
of  the  tenants  whom  I  saw  seemed  to  think  it  politic 
to  make  a  poor  mouth  of  things,  and  say  they  had  given 
too  much,  but  as  their  old  rents  were  138?.,  108?.,  and 
95?.  respectively,  and  their  annuities  came  severally  to 
82?.,  69?.,  and  51?.,  they  ought  not,  it  would  appear,  to 
have  much  cause  of  complaint,  unless,  indeed,  as  was 
suggested  by  a  third  partjs  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing.  All  the  rest  seemed  well  pleased  and  to  be 
doing  well. 

One  woman  had  two  holdings,  the  larger  of  which 
she  had  bought,  the  former  rent  having  been  127?.,  and 
the  instalments  of  the  purchase-money  amounting  to 
75 i.  She  had  a  good  dairy  of  cows,  and  said  she  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  Captain  Harrison,  who  had  always 
been  a  model  landlord  to  her.  She  had  not  bought  her 
second  holding,  because  people  said  they  were  foolish 
to  buy,  and  she  had  got  frightened.  Another  tenant, 
whose  rent  had  been  95?.  10s.,  and  whose  annuity* was 
only  51?.  4s.  6d .,  said  they  were  well  pleased.  They 
had  been  getting  into  debt,  4  but  now  I  think  we  can 
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live.5  Another  man,  who  had  exchanged  a  former  rent 
of  167/.  for  an  annuity  of  92 /.,  was  equally  well  satisfied. 
t  They  had  bought  6  pretty  hardy,5  he  said,  but  the  valua¬ 
tion  was  low,  and  if  the  times  held  as  they  were  they 
would  do  well  enough.  ‘  There’s  no  fear  of  us,5  he  de¬ 
clared,  in  answer  to  an  expression  of  good  wishes  for  their 
future  welfare.  The  last  tenant  whom  I  visited  had  a 
very  nice  house  and  farmyard,  with  every  appearance 
of  industry  and  prosperity.  The  old  rent  had  been 
120/.,  reduced  by  the  Land  Court  to  90/.,  and  the  annual 
instalment  of  the  purchase  comes  to  60/.  There  were 
40  cows  in  the  dairy,  and  the  tenant  had  put  up  a 
separator  worked  by  horse-power  at  a  cost  of  80/.,  which 
he  said  would  pay  for  itself  in  one  year.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  disposed  to  pay  off  a  good  deal  of  the  purchase- 
money  in  a  lump  sum,  but  had  been  among  the  last  to 
buy.  He  had  not  been  in  any  hurry  to  do  so,  he  said, 
because  they  were  told  there  would  be  Home  Rule,  but 
it  might  be  a  long  time,  and  it  seemed  no  nearer.  How 
a  Home  Rule  Parliament  would  be  able  to  give  them 
better  terms  than  those  offered  by  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act,  unless  by  confiscation,  it  is  not  easy  to.  see. 

In  county  Tipperary,  Mr.  Bagwell  Purefoy  has  sold 
a  large  property  of  6,000  acres  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act.  The  valuation  is  3,100/.,  the  rent  was  very  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  tenants  number  about  140.  The  rate 
of  purchase  was  18  years’  on  the  rent,  and  where  more 
than  two  years’  rent  was  due  half  a  year’s  rent  was 
added  to  the  purchase-money.  The  sale  was  agreed 
upon  in  September  1886,  when  two  years’  rent  was  re- 
•  mitted,  and  as  the  first  instalment  did  not  become  pay¬ 
able  to  the  Land  Commission  till  the  1st  of  May  last, 
and  the  landlord  made  no  demand  upon  the  tenants  for 
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interest  on  the  purchase-money  in  the  meantime,  they 
have  had  the  land  for  three  or  four  years  free  of  all 
payment.  The  property  was  very  moderately  let,  the 
rents  having  been  reduced  in  1847  and  not  since  raised, 
and  the  difference  between  the  former  rents  and  the 
annuities  payable  to  the  Land  Commission  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  so  great  as  in  cases  where  the  old  rents  were 
fairly  high.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  estate  is 
low-lying  land  and  fairly  good,  but  more  than  half  is 
mountainous  and  of  a  moory  description ;  nevertheless 
the  tenants,  though  many  of  them  occupy  only  small 
holdings,  appear  to  be  industrious  and  fairly  comfortable. 

They  all  spoke  very  highly  of  their  former  landlord, 
the  late  Colonel  Purefoy.  He  allowed  them  for  timber 
and  slates,  they  said,  and  for  everything  that  died, 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  or  a  horse  or  a  cow, 
4  and  for  those  that  never  died  too/  added  one,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  landlord’s  liberality 
gave  rise  to  many  deaths  on  the  estate.  Nevertheless 
I  was  told  they  treated  him  very  badly  in  recent  years, 
and  there  have  been  several  evictions  on  the  estate. 
Only  one  man,  however,  is  out  now.  He  was  evicted 
four  years  ago,  having  taken  the  land  four  years  before 
that,  and  never  having  paid  any  rent  for  it,  and  for 
evicting  him  the  landlord  was  boycotted,  though  it  is 
fair  to  say  the  people  do  not  seem  to  have  much  sym¬ 
pathy  for  him  now. 

There  are  two  cases  on  the  property  in  which  the 
security  seemed  rather  doubtful.  One  was  that  of  a 
man  whose  farm  was  rented  at  24Z.,  for  which  he  has 
now  to  pay  17Z.  18s.  He  gave  300Z.  for  the  interest  in 
another  holding  some  years  ago,  and  has  been  poor 
ever  since,  the  more  so  as  he  has  13  children  to  sup- 
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port.  The  other  had  a  farm  rented  at  12 for  which 
he  has  now  to  pay  8 £.,  and  they  both  went  to  the  priest 
to  ask  him  to  try  and  get  an  extension  of  time  for 
payment  of  their  first  annuity  to  the  Land  Commission, 
but,  as  they  paid  nothing  for  five  years,  he  refused  to 
intercede  for  them,  and  they  have  both  paid.  One  man 
who  held  an  acre  and  a  quarter  bought  it  for  7 Z.,  and 
paid  down  the  purchase-money.  He  said  he  had  6 10 
in  family,5  including  himself  and  liis  wife,  and  all  living 
on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  !  Another  tenant,  named 
Bryan  Ryan,  who  had  a  comfortable  little  house  and 
seemed  well-to-do,  had  given  no  less  than  1,325Z.  for  the 
interest  in  his  farm  nine  years  ago,  being  32  years’ 
purchase  on  the  rent,  which  was  33Z.,  and  he  has  now 
bought  the  fee-simple  for  574 £.,  or  18  years’  purchase 
on  the  same  rent,  the  valuation  of  the  holding  being 
35 1.  He  has  thus  given  50  years’  purchase  in  all  for 
66  acres  of  very  indifferent  land,  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain.  It  made  a  man 
easy  in  his  mind,  he  said,  when  he  had  bought  his  hold¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  working  with  a  much  greater  will, 
and  all  making  some  improvements. 

Another  man  occupied  a  holding  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  of  which  the  former  rent  had  been  25 1.  His  house 
was  a  substantial  slated  building,  and  he  seemed  an 
honest,  hardworking  man.  They  took  twice  as  much 
interest  in  their  farms,  he  said,  since  they  had  bought, 
and  worked  with  better  heart.  His  neighbour,  who 
was  not  such  a  good  specimen,  said  they  had  bought 
too  high,  and  complained  of  the  heavy  poor-rate,  but 
this,  the  other  man  remarked,  was  the  fault  of  the 
people  who  put  in  the  guardians.  6  We  have  had  bad 
guardians,’  he  said,  who  ‘  mismanaged  everything,  but 
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now  we  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  rates  we  must 
mind  that.’  His  neighbour  suggested  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  lend  them  money  to  buy  cattle  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  concluded  by  informing  me  that  they 
were  ‘  not  fed/  but  as  he  was  about  as  substantial  a 
looking  man  as  could  be  seen,  and  wore  an  excellent 
suit  of  tweed,  with  a  watch  and  chain,  I  set  him  down 
as  an  arrant  humbug. 

The  sales  of  tenants’  interests  on  this  estate  have 
been  very  remarkable.  Taking  40  cases  of  such  sales 
which  have  occurred  within  the  last  20  years  or  there¬ 
abouts,  no  less  than  10,5 17?.  was  paid  for  farms  rented 
at  4362.  12s.  10^.,  or  more  than  24  years’  purchase  on 
the  average,  and  the  fee-simple  of  the  same  land  has 
now  been  sold  for  less  than  8,000?.  Of  these  cases,  in 
13  the  rate  of  purchase  was  over  20  years’ ;  in  six 
from  30  to  40  years’ ;  and  in  five,  40  years’  purchase 
and  over.  In  one  case  53  years’  purchase  was  given, 
and  in  another,  as  recently  as  1883,  52  years’,  the 
purchaser  having  thus  given  70  years’  purchase  in  all 
for  his  holding.  The  only  explanation  of  these  figures 
is  that  the  land  was  let  far  below  the  value. 
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KEBBY  AND  MAYO. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  operation  of 
land  purchase  in  Kerry,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  county  in  recent  years.  Although  none  of 
the  great  Kerry  landlords  have  parted  with  their  pro¬ 
perties,  sales  to  a  very  considerable  amount  have  taken 
place,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  of  the  several 
counties  in  Ireland,  Kerry  stands  next  to  Londonderry 
and  Monaghan  in  the  number  and  amount  of  sales 
provisionally  sanctioned  in  the  two  years  following  the 
passing  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  Owing  moreover  to 
the  sales  effected  by  the  great  London  companies,  the 
circumstances  in  Londonderry  are  quite  exceptional. 

Taking  the  parish  of  Killeentierna  and  Currans, 
which  is  an  extensive  one,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Kerry  and  running  into  the  Castleisland  district,  a 
number  of  sales  have  taken  place,  100  out  of  about  400 
tenants  in  the  parish  having  purchased  their  holdings, 
and  the  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  district  is  already 
perceptible.  Some  23  tenants  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  of  Cahirnane,  agreed  to  buy  under  the  Act  in 
August  1886,  at  17  years’  purchase  on  the  rents,  which 
were  fixed  before  Griffith’s  valuation  and  never  changed, 
and  which  are  in  the  aggregate  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  the  valuation.  The  tenants  got  on  well  with 
the  landlord  till  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  trouble 
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arose,  and  one  of  them,  a  Poor  Law  guardian  for  the 
Killarney  Union,  was  evicted.  He  was  reinstated, 
however,  when  the  sale  was  agreed  upon,  and  purchased 
with  the  rest. 

The  tenants  seemed  most  of  them  satisfied  with 
their  bargain,  and  more  inclined  to  work.  One  had  a 
good  slated  house  and  offices,  with  25  cows  in  the  dairy. 
His  rent  had  been  75?.,  the  valuation  being  82?.,  and 
his  annuity  comes  to  51?.  Another  was  a  man  who 
had  been  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Diamond 
Fields  in  South  Africa,  and  who  came  back  and  bought 
the  interests  of  two  tenants  for  over  2,000?. ;  but  it 
seems  somewhat  doubtful  how  he  will  do  in  his  new 
occupation.  A  third  had  a  farm  valued  at  29?.  15s., 
the  rent  having  been  23?.,  and  the  instalments  of  the 
purchase-money  amounting  to  15?.  3s.  per  annum, 
which  he  declared  was  4  no  reduction,5  because  he  had 
to  pay  interest  on  a  sum  of  66?.  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  Board  of  Works  for  drainage.  He  would, 
however,  have  had  this  to  pay  in  any  case,  and  said  he 
did  not  regret  it,  as  it  had  ‘  served  him.5  Another  man 
complained  of  the  rates  and  taxes,  but,  when  questioned 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  tenants  to  pay  their  annuities 
to  the  Land  Commission,  replied,  ‘  Oh  !  we  must  pay 
the  Government,  of  course.5 

The  Usborne  property,  which  adjoins  the  Herbert 
estate,  was  sold  about  the  same  time  at  18  years5  pur¬ 
chase  on  the  judicial  rents.  It  was  more  highly  rented, 
but  the  tenants  are  more  industrious  and  better  off. 
Pour  or  five  were  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and 
were  out  of  occupation  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
when  the  sale  was  agreed  upon  they  were  readmitted, 
and  the  landlord  assisted  them  to  build  up  their  houses. 
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One  of  those  who  had  been  evicted  had  taken  to  another 
occupation  in  Tralee,  and  sold  his  holding,  which  was 
only  a  small  one,  immediately  after  purchasing,  for  70 /. 
subject  to  the  annual  instalments. 

Some  remarkable  figures  can  be  quoted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  property,  as  showing  the  change  in  the 
value  of  land.  The  lands  of  Farrandoctor  were 
leased  in  1828  to  four  Connors  at  a  rent  of  229 /.  12s.  4 d., 
and  from  a  rent-roll  of  1840  it  appears  that  the  arrears 
at  that  date  were  nil.  The  land  is  now  held  by  three 
Connors,  grandsons  of  the  original  lessees,  and  a  man 
called  Sullivan.  They  got  the  rent  reduced  about  four 
years  ago  to  169/.  2s.  6d..  and  their  annual  instalments 
come  to  122/.  16s.  The  lands  of  Ballymacpierce,  on 
the  same  property,  were  also  leased  in  1828  for 
304/.  17s.  8d .,  and  the  arrears  in  1840  were  3s.  4 d% 
The  rent  was  reduced  by  the  Land  Court  to  214 1.  2s., 
and  the  instalments  of  the  purchase-money  are  146/. 
per  annum.  Moreover,  butter,  which  is  the  principal 
industry  of  the  district,  in  1828  was  66s.  a  cwt.,  the 
present  price  being  fully  30s.  more.  The  other  sources 
of  income  are  pigs  and  young  stock,  both  of  which  are 
higher  in  proportion. 

This  estate  also  affords  a  curious  instance  of  sub¬ 
division.  There  are  six  Sullivans  living  practically 
together,  three  of  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  road  and 
three  on  the  other ;  the  valuation  of  the  land  on  one  side 
being  31/.  10s.  and  on  the  other  47/.  10s.  They  are  all 
the  children  of  two  brothers,  and  their  grandfather,  no 
doubt,  held  the  whole  farm. 

1  The  last  lot  on  the  property  consisted  of  a  house 

and  haggard  held  by  a  man  called  Denahy.  The 
Commissioners  sanctioned  25/.  as  the  purchase-money, 
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10L  to  be  retained  as  a  guarantee  deposit.  The  land¬ 
lord  offered  to  give  him  the  remaining  15?.,  but  he 
refused  and  preferred  to  be  evicted.  There  were  only- 
two  defaulters  in  payment  of  the  first  instalment  on 
this  estate,  one  of  whom  paid  when  called  on  to  do  so, 
and  the  other  obtained  a  slight  extension  of  time. 

Some  15  tenants  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Brode¬ 
rick  have  bought  their  holdings  at  22  years5  purchase 
on  the  valuation,  and  are  getting  on  well.  They  live  in 
a  mountainous  part  of  the  district,  where  the  land  is 
capable  of  great  improvement,  and  I  was  assured  that 
they  have  always  been  an  industrious  people,  and  that 
the  repayment  of  their  instalments  is  perfectly  secure. 
Mr.  Bichard  Meredith  has  also  sold  a  small  property  in 
the  same  parish  near  Castleisland,  the  number  of  pur¬ 
chasers  being  22,  and  they  seem  to  have  bought  on 
rather  higher  terms  than  their  neighbours,  as  the 
instalments  of  the  purchase-money  will  in  almost  all 
cases  be  a  fraction  over  the  valuation.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  on  this  estate.  Tenants  were 
evicted ;  the  landlord’s  property  was  maliciously 
damaged,  and  his  person  guarded  by  police.  He  has 
now  been  able  to  dispense  with  this,  and  has  become, 
as  I  was  informed,  quite  popular  again. 

Mr.  Arthur  Blennerhassett,  who  has  a  large  property 
in  this  part  of  Kerry,  has  sold  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  at 
eighteen  years5  purchase  on  judicial  rents.  The  hold¬ 
ings  are  generally  small,  and  not  capable  of  carrying 
more  than  five  or  six  cows,  but  the  tenants  seem  satis¬ 
fied  with  having  bought,  and  I  was  told  by  the  priest  of 
the  parish  in  which  the  property  is  principally  situated 
that  the  sale  is  already  producing  good  results,  and  that 
the  tenants  are  becoming  more  industrious  and  tidy. 
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Those  whom  I  visited  appeared  pleased  with  their  pur¬ 
chase,  and  to  be  doing  well ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  police-sergeant  in  the  district  round  which 
these  properties  are  situated  declares  that  they  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  since  the  sales  have  been  carried 
into  effect. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  bargains  which  any 
tenant  has  got  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  is  that  of 
a  man  named  Tangny,  wdio  bought  his  holding  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Keligan,  near  Gortatlea,  the  former  rent 
having  been  25 L,  and  the  annuity  payable  to  the  Land 
Commission  amounting  to  41.  12 s.  9d. 

I  met  a  gentleman  who  has  sold  a  small  property  in 
the  Castleisland  district,  where  murders  and  outrages 
have  been  more  numerous  than  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 
The  rent  had  been  well  paid  till  the  time  of  the  agita¬ 
tion.  Then  ensued  trouble  and  evictions,  and  the  farms 
were  held  by  emergency  men  guarded  by  police.  Both 
parties  seem  to  have  got  tired  of  the  struggle,  and  they 
agreed  to  settle  their  difficulties  by  means  of  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act.  The  tenants,  who  hold  farms  of 
about  10  or  12  cows  (that  being  the  usual  way  of  com¬ 
puting  the  size  of  a  holding  in  this  as  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland),  are  getting  on,  I  was  told,  remarkably  well. 
They  have  settled  down  to  steady  work,  and  one  man 
who  was  evicted,  and  whose  cattle  were  seized  and  sold 
for  debt,  has  now  got  10  cows,  however  he  has  managed 
to  do  it,  and  is  making  his  way  in  the  world.  The  sale 
of  the  Wallis  property  near  Millstreet,  which  has  also 
been  an  extremely  disturbed  part  of  the  country,  and, 
though  situated  in  Cork,  borders  on  Kerry,  has  also,  as 
I  am  informed,  tended  to  quiet  the  district  and  to  make 
the  tenants  more  industrious  and  contented. 
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Major  Hussey  has  sold  a  small  property  near  Castle- 
gregory,  in  the  wild  and  picturesque  region  between 
Tralee  and  Dingle,  and  the  tenants  are  improving  very 
much.  One  of  them  took  a  farm  nearly  thirty  years  ago 
at  a  rent  of  60?.,  which  was  reduced  to  55 ?.  about  1878. 
It  was  further  reduced  by  the  Land  Court  to  40?.,  and  he 
has  bought  the  holding  for  500?.,  the  annual  payment 
on  which  amounts  to  20 ?.,  and  the  purcha  ser  has  already 
laid  out  a  considerable  sum  in  building  a  two-storied 
dwelling-house,  50  or  60  feet  long.  On  this  estate 
there  had  also  been  evictions  and  trouble,  which  was 
settled  by  the  purchase. 

The  principal  estate  sold  in  North  Kerry  is  that  of 
Mr.  Gun  Mahony,  whose  brother,  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony, 
M.P.,  has  purchased  a  farm,  which  he  held  on  the  pro¬ 
perty,  and  is  one  of  the  new  peasant  proprietors.  The 
estate,  which  is  in  two  parts,  the  principal  portion  lying 
between  Listowel  and  Ballybuoion,  consists  of  nearly 
4,000  statute  acres,  the  Poor  Law  valuation  being 
1,550?.,  and  the  rental  at  the  date  of  sale  2,070?.  The 
purchase-money  was  calculated  at  15^  years’  purchase 
on  a  former  rental  of  about  2,400?.,  being  equivalent  to 
18  years’  purchase  of  the  rental  at  the  date  of  sale. 
There  are  80  occupiers  on  the  estate,  of  whom  about  a 
dozen  are  cottier  tenants,  the  remainder  holding  farms 
varying  in  size  from  10  to  100  acres  or  more.  The 
greater  part  of  the  estate  is  well  situated,  being  within 
four  miles  of  Listowel,  which  is  a  good  market  town, 
and  sufficiently  near  the  sea  on  the  other  side  to  enable 
them  to  procure  sand  for  top  dressing.  The  tenants 
seemed  generally  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances. 
They  were  under  an  agent,  who,  though  having  the 
reputation  of  being  a  severe  one,  carried  out,  or  made 
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the  tenants  carry  out,  great  improvements  on  all  the 
properties  which  he  managed,  in  the  way  of  building, 
fencing,  squaring  fields,  draining,  and  reclaiming,  the 
landlord  making  allowances  to  the  tenants  for  their 
improvements,  with  which  they  were  satisfied  at  the 
time.  There  were,  however,  evictions  on  the  property 
in  recent  years,  and  relations  were  very  strained.  I  was 
told  by  a  priest  who  assisted  in  negotiating  the  sale  that 
there  was  a  very  bitter  feeling,  and  they  were  afraid 
of  outrage,  bat  that  now  that  district  is  settled  and 
the  people  are  happy  and  contented.  Those  who  were 
evicted  have  all  been  restored  to  their  holdings,  with 
the  exception  of  one  man,  who  would  not  purchase,  the 
supposed  reason  being  that  he  is  involved  and  that  his 
creditors  might  seize  the  farm. 

The  curious  Lartigue  railway,  which  runs  from  Lis- 
towel  to  Ballybunion,  passes  through  the  property,  and 
one  of  the  tenants  is  known  as  the  6  Anti-La.rtiguer,’ 
because  he  refused  to  let  them  take  any  of  his  land 
until  his  claim  for  compensation  had  been  assessed  by 
a  jury,  which  gave  him  nearly  200 1.  for  a  narrow  strip, 
being  about  ten  years’  purchase  on  the  annuity  payable 
to  the  Land  Commission  for  his  whole  farm.  The  first 
house  I  visited  was  a  thatched  one,  close  to  a  river,  with 
good  land,  and  the  occupants  seemed  fairly  comfortable. 
The  old  rent  had  been  90/.,  the  judicial  rent  87 /.  12s., 
and  the  instalments  of  the  purchase-money  come  to  60/. 
a  year.  The  next  farm  was  held  by  a  tenant  named 
Foran,  a  brother  of  the  man  who  was  recently  murdered 
for  taking  an  evicted  farm  on  Lord  Ormathwaite’s 
estate  in  the  same,  neighbourhood.  The  house  and 
offices  were  very  tidy  and  well  slated,  and  they  were 
evidently  industrious  and  well-to-do  people.  The  old 
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rent  was  7 6L,  which  the  Commissioners  refused  to 
reduce,  and  the  annuity  comes  to  47L,  with  which  they 
expressed  themselves  well  pleased.  The  next  man 
thought  they  had  bought  too  high,  though  the  annui¬ 
ties  payable  to  the  Land  Commission  are  38^  per  cent, 
less  than  the  old  rents,  but  he  said  it  gave  them  a 
chance,  and  only  for  the  purchase  a  lot  of  them  would 
be  out  and  the  land  idle.  Another  had  a  good  slated 
house,  with  a  fine  rick  of  hay  behind  it,  and  two  hold¬ 
ings,  for  the  tenant-right  of  which  he  had  given  600Z. 
His  old  rent  had  been  110L,  the  judicial  rent  90L,  and 
the  annuity  is  now  68 1.  He  expressed,  as  did  several 
others,  great  delight  at  having  got  rid  of  the  former 
agent,  of  whom  he  seemed  to  be  an  especial  enemy. 

The  last  tenant  I  saw  was  a  hard-working  woman, 
whose  old  rent  had  been  60 Z.,  reduced  by  the  Land 
Court  to  50£.,  and  her  annual  payment  is  now  37 1.  She 
has  also  to  pay  interest  at  6^  per  cent,  for  22  years 
on  100Z.  which  she  borrowed  for  drainage  from  the 
Board  of  Works;  and  she  said  the  people  were  largely 
in  debt  to  the  banks,  to  which  they  were  always  run¬ 
ning  in  the  good  times  and  borrowing  money  ‘  for 
fiddlesticks ’ — a  statement  in  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth.  The  sale  of  this  estate 
was  an  early  one,  and  the  tenants  have  all  paid  their 
instalments  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  have  not  been  many  sales  in  the  West  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  one  of  the  largest  is  that  of  Lord  Kilmaine’s 
estate,  principally  situated  between  Ballinrobe  and 
Cong,  near  the  shores  of  Lough  Mask.  The  area  sold 
consists  of  5,850  acres,  divided  among  284  tenants. 
The  rental  was  3,020i.,  the  valuation  3,274?.,  and  the 
purchase-money  53,789Z.,  being  17f  years’  purchase 
on  the  rents.  The  previous  relations  between  the  land- 
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lord  and  tenants  appear  to  have  been  very  good, 
and  the  agent  does  not  remember  more  than  three 
evictions  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Lord  Kilmaine  was 
certainly  an  indulgent  landlord,  as  some  of  them 
owed  seven  years’  rent,  and  he  accepted  half  a  year’s 
rent  in  satisfaction ;  but  they  were  no  better  off,  I  was 
told,  than  those  who  always  paid  punctually,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  My  informant,  who  was  himself  a 
tenant,  further  remarked  that  it  was  much  better  for 
a  man  to  pay  regularly,  and  that  under  the  purchase 
scheme  every  one  knew  exactly  what  he  would  have  to 
pay  and  when  he  would  have  to  pay  it.  ‘  It  seems  a 
very  beneficial  Act,’  I  suggested.  6  No  greater,’  was 
the  answer ;  ‘  we  can  see  that.’ 

The  holdings  on  the  property  are  small,  averaging 
about  10  or  15  acres,  including  a  few  large  ones,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  rocky  land,  and  innumerable 
walls  of  loose  stones,  running  in  every  direction.  It  is 
by  no  means  bad  pasture,  however.  4  That’s  as  good  a 
bit  for  sheep  as  you  could  see  between  this  and  Eos- 
common,’  said  one  of  the  tenants,  pointing  to  a  field 
which  was  a  mass  of  limestone  rock,  c  and  the  land  is 
sweet  and  wholesome.’ 

Part  of  the  property  would  be  called  a  congested 
district,  and  the  Commissioners  rejected  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  about  50  tenants  on  the  ground  of  insufficient 
security,  so  that  the  landlord  is  in  the  invidious  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  parted  with  his  best  tenants,  while  the 
worst  are  left  on  his  hands.  Some  of  the  holdings  are 
held  in  rundale,  but  this  was  not  considered  a  fatal 
objection  if  the  tenants  had  access  to  their  different 
patches  without  passing  over  other  farms.  Nearly  all 
the  houses  are  thatched  cabins,  but  well  whitewashed 
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and  generally  fairly  tidy,  some  of  them  extremely  so, 
and  there  were  good  stacks  of  turf  piled  beside  most  of 
them  ready  for  the  winter.  The  tenants  seemed  to  be 
generally  very  well  satisfied  with  haying  bought,  and 
to  be  working  hard,  though  some  of  them  think  that  if 
they  had  held  out  they  might  have  got  better  terms. 

‘  They’ll  tell  you  they  gave  too  much,’  said  one  man, 
‘  but  don’t  mind  them,  sir.  Those  who  had  it  cheap 
before  have  it  for  nothing  now.’  ‘  If  the  times  hold  as 
they  are,’  said  one  of  them,  ‘  we  can  do  well.’  The  oat 
crop,  he  said,  was  four  times  as  good  as  last  year,  and 
had  not  been  lodged,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
because  the  land  was  dry  and  the  crop  not  too  heavy ; 
the  wheat,  which  they  grind  for  their  own  use,  turnips, 
and  mangolds  were  all  good,  but  the  potatoes  were 
small,  and  not  so  good  as  last  year.  The  poor-rate  is 
felt  to  be  a  burden  by  these  small  tenants,  but  they  said 
they  would  mind  the  rates  well  now  that  they  had  to 
pay  them  all,  and  every  man  would  be  a  guardian.  I 
was  told  they  would  all  pay  their  instalments  except, 
perhaps,  one  or  two,  and  these  would  pay  6  smart 
enough  9  when  their  holdings  came  to  the  hammer. 

One  of  the  tenants  had  an  exceptionally  tidy  place, 
with  good  stone  piers  and  a  wooden  gate  leading  into 
the  farmyard,  and  an  orchard,  which  is  an  unusual 
thing  in  Ireland,  behind  the  house.  The  holding  was 
not  a  large  one,  the  rent  having  been  20Z.,  on  which  an 
abatement  of  21.  was  allowed  in  recent  years,  and  the 
instalments  of  the  purchase-money  come  to  13 l.  10s. 
per  annum.  The  tenant’s  wife  told  me  they  had  given 
200L  for  the  former  occupier’s  interest  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  had  laid  out  a  great  deal  in  improving  the 
land,  but  were  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  now.  It  seems 
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wonderful  how  prosperous  people  may  become  on  so  small 
a  farm  by  care  and  industry. 

There  is  one  very  large  farmer  on  the  estate,  who  has 
bought  two  holdings  of  240  and  72  acres  respectively, 
the  former  rent  of  which  was  280?.,  the  annuity  amount¬ 
ing  to  194?.  He  gave  1,400?.  for  the  interest  in  these 
farms  ten  years  ago,  and  more  recently  bought  Captain 
Boycott’s  interest  in  400  acres  attached  to  Lough  Mas!?: 
House.  He  also  rents  the  grazing  of  100  acres  in 
Lord  Kilmaine’s  demesne,  and  has  other  farms  as  well, 
amounting  in  all  to  over  1,000  acres,  and  he  has  worked 
his  way  up  from  very  small  beginnings. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Lord  Kilmaine’s  property 
to  Lough  Mask  is  the  cottage  where  Huddy?  Lord  Ardi- 
laun’s  bailiff,  who  was  drowned  in  the  lake  with  his 
grandson,  lived  ;  and  his  son  now  occupies  it  and  holds 
the  same  office,  but  there  is  a  police  hut  close  beside  the 
cabin  for  his  protection.  Lough  Mask  House  is  the 
scene  of  the  famous  expedition  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Captain  Boycott  in  the  early  days  of  the  agitation. 
He  lived  there  subsequently  and  became  quite  popular, 
but  has  since  sold  his  interest  to  the  present  occupier. 
From  the  top  of  an  old  castle  which  stands  close  to  the 
house  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  the  mountains  on  the 
further  side  can  be  obtained,  and  behind  a  spur  which 
runs  out  into  the  water  lies  Maamtrasna,  where  the 
Joyce  family  of  three  generations  were  all  murdered, 
the  supposed  reason  being  that  one  of  them  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  giving  information. 

The  Commissioners  have  not  as  a  rule  sanctioned 
advances  for  the  purchase  of  estates  in  congested  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  an  exception  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
a  small  property  which  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gallagher, 
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and  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  part  of  Mayo,  about 
four  miles  from  Foxford.  The  landlord  himself  occu¬ 
pied  the  principal  farm  on  the  estate,  which  was  heavily 
mortgaged  and  got  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from 
whom  Mr.  Peter  Gallagher  rented  the  farm  which  his 
father  had  formerly  held  in  his  own  hands.  The  pro¬ 
perty  consists  of  1,440  acres,  and  lies  in  a  valley,  the 
holdings  running  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains  on 
either  side.  The  enclosures  come  to  an  end  at  a  certain 
elevation,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  held 
in  common  for  grazing.  The  Poor  Law  valuation  of 
the  estate  is  213?.,  and  the  rent'was  258?.,  paid  by  54 
tenants,  who  agreed  to  buy  at  about  16  years5  purchase. 
All  the  houses,  except  two,  are  thatched  cabins,  with 
enclosures  of  10  or  15  acres  of  rough  land  interspersed 
with  boulders.  There  are  sometimes  one  or  two  fields 
near  the  house  which  can  be  tilled  with  the  plough,  but 
even  then  rocks  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  stand¬ 
ing  up  among  the  oat  crop.  The  tenants  are  simple, 
honest  sort  of  people,  and  appear  far  more  satisfied  with 
their  little  bargains  than  many  who  have  purchased  fine 
farms  on  easy  terms,  but  consider  it  politic  to  make  a 
poor  mouth  of  things.  Nearly  all  the  men  from  this 
district  go  to  England  every  year  for  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest,  and  bring  back  generally  10?.  or  12?.  apiece, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  20?.,  though  this  is  not  so 
common  as  in  former  times. 

The  first  tenant  I  met  held  10  or  more  acres,  the 
former  rent  having  been  4?.  and  his  annuity  amounting 
to  2 L  12 s.  He  expressed  himself  very  well  pleased  with 
having  bought,  but  inquired  rather  anxiously  whether 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  could  be  increased,  as  the 
tenants  had  not  been  represented  by  a  solicitor,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  possibly  they  might  have  been  taken  in. 
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The  next  house  was  a  slated  one,  occupied  by  pleasant 
and  intelligent  people,  who  kept  the  post-office  and  a 
sort  of  shop.  Their  old  rent  had  been  15 Z.,  reduced  by 
the  Land  Court  to  12 Z.,  and  their  annual  payment  is 
now  81.  Mr.  Gallagher  holds  300  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  mountain  land,  and  he  bought  at 
Ilf  years’  purchase  on  the  rent  of  30Z.,  which  he  had 
been  paying  to  the  Court,  so  that  his  annual  instal¬ 
ment  comes  to  14Z. ;  but  he  has  also  to  pay  the  tithe 
rent-charge  for  the  whole  estate,  amounting  to  9?., 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  very  low  rate  at 
which  he  was  allowed  to  buy.  His  neighbour  was 
an  old  soldier,  who  had  served  for  21  years  and  been 
in  the  Crimea,  Indian  Mutiny,  and  Abyssinian  Ex¬ 
pedition.  On  going  into  the  house  to  see  his  medals  I 
was  rather  startled  to  find  two  cows  and  a  heifer  stalled 
at  one  end  of  the  principal  room.  The  other  end,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  devoted  to  the  family,  was  fairly  clean 
and  well  lighted,  and  there  was  a  good  bed  in  the 
corner  by  the  fireplace.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
whether  it  was  healthy  to  have  cows  in  the  house,  he 
said  it  was  better  for  them  than  being  out,  and  when 
he  learnt  it  was  the  health  of  the  human  beings  that 
was  referred  to,  he  replied  that  it  was  quite  wholesome, 
as  cows  were  not  dirty  in  a  house.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  less  objectionable  than  pigs,  and  I  was  told  that 
civilisation  has  advanced  to  the  extent  of  excluding  the 
latter  animals  in  most  cases  from  the  dwelling-houses. 

The  next  tenant  was  a  very  decent,  intelligent  man, 
who  had  one  fairly  good  oat  field  next  his  house. 
Beyond  it  were  two  or  three  full  of  stones  and  rocks, 
and  in  the  fields  above  them,  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  were  some  cattle.  Then  came  the  unenclosed 
land  at  the  top,  which  was  sheep  pasture  held  in 
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common.  He  had  a  good  rick  of  hay  and  three  stacks 
of  oats  beside  the  house,  as  well  as  a  substantial  pile  of 
turf,  and  his  entire  holding  did  not  exceed  11  acres  of 
this  rough  and  rocky  land.  The  last  man  I  visited  had 
20  acres,  formerly  rented  at  7 Z.,  and  his  annual  pay¬ 
ment  is  now  4£.  He  said  they  were  quite  satisfied,  and 
had  nothing  to  grumble  about.  The  family  were  seated 
at  dinner,  which  consisted  of  oatmeal  bread  (or  griddle 
cake)  and  butter,  with  large  cups  of  very  strong  tea ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there  were  one  or  two 
pigs  wandering  about  the  room.  Nevertheless,  the 
house  was  not  untidy,  and  the  people  seemed  cleanly  in 
their  appearance.  ‘We’re  well  satisfied,  sir,5  said  the 
man  as  I  got  up  to  leave,  6  and  willing  to  pay.5 

This  property  is  situated  in  the  Swineford  Union, 
which  has  long  been  one  of  the  worst  managed  in 
Ireland,  and  the  tenants  think  a  good  deal  of  the  rates 
now  that  they  have  to  pay  them  all.  The  guardians 
had  robbed  the  Union  for  themselves,  they  said,  and 
people  had  been  getting  relief  that  did  not  want  it,  but 
they  would  not  work  as  long  as  they  got  the  money, 
and  the  industrious  people  had  to  pay  for  them.  In 
answer  to  the  suggestion  that  they  ought  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  better  guardians,  they  said  when  they  had  sent 
a  good  man  the  other  guardians  soon  got  round  him 
and  made  him  as  bad  as  themselves.  ‘  But  they’ve  sent 
down  two  men  from  Dublin,5  they  added,  6  and  it5s  better 
managed  now ; 5  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
appointment  of  paid  guardians  is  not  so  unpopular 
with  the  ratepayers  as  is  sometimes  represented. 

The  people  who  live  on  such  holdings  as  these  can 
hardly  be  called  farmers.  They  have  a  house,  such 
as  it  is  ;  they  have  sufficient  oats,  perhaps,  to  furnish 
them  with  meal;  they  have  potatoes,  and  they  have 
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plenty  of  turf  for  fuel,  while  most  of  them  have  at  least 
one  cow  and  a  few  sheep,  and  their  rent  is  generally 
t  from  21.  to  41.  a  year,  which  probably  comes  out  of 
their  earnings  in  England,  the  produce  of  the  farm 
going  to  support  the  family ;  but  they  have  a  cheaper 
lodging  and  are  far  better  off  than  the  people  living  in 
the  slums  of  our  great  cities. 

The  inspector,  who  reported  on  this  estate  for  the 
Land  Commissioners  before  the  purchase  was  sanc¬ 
tioned,  told  me  that  he  had  worked  out  some  interest¬ 
ing  figures  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  tenants’  wives, 
while  sitting  in  her  house,  which  show  how  much  can 
be  made  by  attention  to  such  small  matters  as  poultry 
and  eggs.  Her  husband  occupied  a  holding  of  14  acres, 
rented  at  41.  10s.,  and  she  had  30  hens,  which  laid 
on  an  average  208  eggs  each  per  annum,  or  6,240  in 
all,  the  average  price  obtained  being  8 d.  a  dozen,  or 
17 1.  6s.  in  all.  The  only  purchased  food  the  hens  get 
is  one  stone  of  Indian  meal  a  week  in  the  laying  season, 
the  cost  of  which  is  35s.,  leaving  a  balance  of  15 Z.,  or 
more  than  three  times  the  rent  of  the  farm.  The 
tenants  on  this  property  had  been  paying  on  the 
average  41.  17s.  6d.  apiece,  or  5s.  6d.  an  acre  for  the 
enclosed  land  (one  of  them  paying  a  rent  of  30Z.),  and 
the  annuities  payable  to  the  Land  Commission  are 
rather  less  than  3 L  on  the  average.  The  sale  was  an 
early  one,  and  I  was  assured  by  the  parish  priest  that 
the  instalments  will  be  well  and  punctually  paid,  and, 
after  visiting  the  tenants,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say 
they  would.  The  result  of  the  experiment  which  has 
1  been  tried  in  this  case  will  certainly  be  watched  with 

interest,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  at  present, 
it  promises  to  be  successful. 
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Y. 

IN  THE  NORTH 

There  is  probably  ho  county  in  Ireland  which  offers 
better  opportunities  for  studying  peasant  proprietor¬ 
ship  than  Londonderry.  A  considerable  amount  of 
land  in  that  county  consists  of  old  freeholds  created  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  few  of  which 
are  now  held  by  the  descendants  of  the  Original 
grantees.  There  are,  moreover,  purchasers  of  glebe 
lands  under  the  Church  Act  of  1869,  purchasers  under 
the  Bright  Clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and, 
finally,  a  very  large  number  of  purchasers  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act. 

In  1607  a  considerable  part  of  Ulster  became  vested 
in  the  Crown  by  the  attainder  of  certain  Homan 
Catholic  families  for  having  participated  in  O’Neill’s 
rebellion,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  colony 
on  the  forfeited  estates  was  suggested  by  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  to  the  King,  who  proposed  that  the  city  of 
London  should  undertake  it,  pointing  out  that  the 
country  would  be  able  to  6  furnish  the  city  of  London, 
with  manifold  provisions,  chiefly  for  her  fleets — namely, 
with  beef,  pork,  fish,  rye,  bere,  peas,  and  beans,’  and 
also  with  sheep,  hemp  and  flax  for  cording,  timber  for 
shipbuilding,  and  divers  other  commodities.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  the  Irish  Society — a  company  con- 
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stituted  by  an  Act  of  the  Common  Council  in  1609, 
and  subsequently  incorporated  by  charter — should  plant 
two  Protestant  colonies  at  Derry  and  Coleraine,  and,  in 
consideration  thereof,  should  get  a  grant  of  the  county 
of  Derry,  or  of  Coleraine,  as  it  was  then  called. 

The  society  summoned  the  London  companies  to 
assist  them,  and  twelve  of  the  principal  companies, 
with  the  aid  of  other  guilds  subscribed  40,000Z, ;  and 
the  Irish  Society,  having  received  their  charter  in 
1612,  divided  the  county  among  the  twelve  companies, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  allowed  to  take  for 
himself  the  manors  of  Limavaddy  and  Castledawson, 
which  were  leased  in  perpetuity  at  nominal  rents  by 
him  and  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Conolly,  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  who  subsequently 
acquired  the  property. 

These  old  freeholders,  as  they  are  called,  do  not 
seem  to  have  prospered.  The  holdings  have  been  sub¬ 
divided  again  and  again,  and  changed  hands  repeatedly, 
while  many  of  the  present  occupiers  are  living  in  a 
very  miserable  condition.  Some,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  done  well  enough  and  bought  up  their  less 
fortunate  neighbours,  so  that  consolidation,  as  well  as 
subdivision,  has  resulted  from  this,  as  it  probably  will 
from  any  scheme  of  peasant  proprietorship.  One  man 
will  prosper  while  another  will  go  to  the  wall,  and  in 
time  a  new  race  of  landlords  will  spring  up,  who  may 
not  be  better  than  the  old  ones.  Certainly  the  cottier 
tenants  living  under  the  freeholders  are  generally  the 
worst  housed,  poorest,  and  most  wretched  people  in 
the  locality. 

I  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spotswood 
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Ash,  who  is  agent  of  the  Bellagliy  estate,  formerly  the 
property  of  the  Vintners’  Company,  with  some  remark¬ 
able  figures,  showing  the  extent  to  wdiich  subdivision 
has  taken  place.  The  estate  contains  32,000  acres,  of 
which  about  23,500  were  leased  by  William  Conolly  and 
his  son,  Thomas  Conolly,  between  1733  and  1802,  to  219 
tenants,  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  at  an  average  rent 
of  about  Is.  6d.  per  statute  acre  ;  and  in  1859  the  same 
land  was  held  by  no  less  than  2,784  rated  occupiers, 
the  average  size  of  the  holdings  having  thus  fallen 
from  106  acres  to  about  eight  and  a  half  acres.  The 
lands  of  Annaghelay,  containing  24  acres,  were  leased 
in  perpetuity  to  James  Port  by  the  Eight  Hon.  Thomas 
Conolly  in  1803  at  a  rent  of  i)l.  They  were  sold  in 
1876  by  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  when  it  appeared 
from  the  particulars  of  sale  that  they  were  held  by 
seven  tenants,  paying  a  rent  of  44Z.  3s.  Id.  The  lands 
of  Ballynease-mac-Peake,  containing  635  statute  acres, 
were  leased  in  perpetuity  in  1733  to  Henry  Peake  at  a 
rent  of  21Z.  15s.  3d.,  the  lease  being  converted  into  a  fee 
farm  grant  in  1868  at  a  rent  of  23Z.  Is.  9 d.  The  lands 
were  sold  in  1877,  and  from  the  schedule  attached  to 
the  particulars  of  sale  it  appeared  that  they  were  then 
divided  among  75  occupiers,  of  whom  one  alone  paid  a 
higher  rent  than  that  reserved  by  the  fee  farm  grant. 
Most  of  the  perpetuity  leases  contained  a  penal  clause 
against  alienation,  except  to  the  wife,  children,  or  near 
relation  of  the  lessee,  but  it  was  held  that  this  was 
inconsistent  with  a  perpetual  grant,  and  could  not  be 
enforced. 

Mr.  Ash  states  that  with  some  exceptions  the  free¬ 
holders,  or  perpetuity  leaseholders,  are  poorer,  and 
their  farms  in  worse  condition,  than  those  who  hold 
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from  year  to  year.  This  he  attributes  partly  to  the 
fact  that,  having  only  a  small  rent  to  pay,  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  cultivate  their  farms  to  the  best 
advantage,  partly  to  subdivision,  partly  to  the  facility 
with  which  they  have  been  able  to  borrow  money  on 
the  land.  The  greater  number  of  the  original  lessees 
have  sold,  and  where  their  descendants  are  still  in 
possession,  some  are  absentees  and  have  swarms  of 
cottiers,  others  have  subdivided  among  their  children 
and  grandchildren  until  each  holding  is  a  very  small 
one.  In  many  instances  capitalists  have  bought  up 
lease  after  lease  until  they  have  formed  small  estates, 
which  they  have  let  to  yearly  tenants,  many  of  whom 
live  far  more  comfortably  than  the  freeholders ;  but 
the  cottier  tenants  of  small  freeholders  are  very 
miserable.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  new 
order  of  peasant  proprietors  will  be  more  prudent. 
They  are  better  educated  and  have  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  while  the  younger  sons  have,  as  one  man 
described  it,  6  more  ambition,5  and  are  disposed  to  seek 
a  living  elsewhere  rather  than  settle  on  two  or  three 
acres  carved  out  of  their  father’s  holding. 

About  five  miles  from  Bellaghy  is  a  townland  called 
Dreenan,  containing  242  Irish  acres  of  arable  and 
pasture  and  189  of  bog,  which  was  leased  by  William 
Conolly  in  1784  to  Stafford  Downing  in  perpetuity  at  a 
rent  of  25 1.  12 s.  6d.  old  currency,  or  23 1.  13s.  Id.  new. 
In  1798  it  was  held  by  four  Downings,  and  at  the  last 
renewal  in  1861  there  were  25  occupying  tenants, 
some  of  whom  do  not  hold  more  than  two  acres.  The 
principal  tenant  on  the  townland  is  a  descendant  of  the 
original  lessee,  who  has  70  Irish  acres  exclusive  of  bog, 
for  which  he  pays  10Z.  a  year.  He  is  a  road  contractor, 
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a  horse  dealer  in  a  small  way,  and  a  money-lender,  as 
well  as  a  farmer,  and  is  evidently  an  industrious  man. 
He  had,  as  he  boasted,  a  stack  of  oats  for  every  week 
in  the  year,  the  produce  of  21  Irish  acres.  His  house 
was  a  substantial  one,  but  without  any  superfluous 
comfort,  and  close  by  was  a  grove  of  larch  trees  which 
he  had  planted  himself;  while  he  showed  off  the  lions 
of  his  place,  consisting  of  a  blasted  yew  tree,  a  cave, 
and  some  rocks,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  great  landed 
proprietor. 

His  ancestors  had  come  from  Devonshire  after  the 
siege  of  Derry,  and  his  father  had  been  in  the  battles 
of  Vittoria  and  Waterloo,  and  had  died  three  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  100.  While  he  was  in  the  army  some  of 
the  patrimony  had  been  lost,  but  the  present  owner 
has  bought  up  all  he  could,  giving  as  much  as  70 1.  an 
acre  for  some  of  the  land,  which  is  by  no  means  good. 
When  asked  if  he  had  turned  out  certain  relations  who 
had  got  into  debt,  and  whose  holdings  he  had  bought, 
he  said  of  course  he  had,  6  they  wouldn’t  pay  me  any¬ 
thing.’  He  had  several  cottier  tenants,  but,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiry  whether  they  had  any  land,  said  he 
would  not  give  them  a  bit,  unless  in  conacre  to  put 
their  manure  on  for  potatoes.  6  They  would  bring 
you  into  court,’  I  suggested,  6  if  you  did  ?  ’  ‘  They 

would,’  he  said,  ‘  and  be  only  too  glad  to  do  it ;  ’  but 
he  had  no  idea  of  giving  them  the  chance.  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  purchasing  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  to 
be  6  grievous.’  ‘  How  will  they  do  so  well,’  he  said, 

‘  when  the  gentry  are  gone  ?  Our  country  will  see 
worse  days  than  we  ever  had  yet.’ 

It  seems  that  these  freeholders  do  not  at  all  approve 
of  the  creation  of  new  peasant  proprietors,  because  it 
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reduces  tlie  value  of  their  freeholds,  which  have  always 
been  worth  a  great  deal  owing  to  the  exceptional  nature 
of  the  tenure.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  Downing  did  not 
appear  to  be  otherwise  than  popular,  my  informant 
stating  that  he  had  never  heard  anyone  say  a  word 
against  him.  None  of  the  other  occupiers  on  this 
townland  seem  to  be  doing  any  good.  6  Freeholds  made 
lazy  men/  I  was  told.  They  thought  they  were  gentle¬ 
men,  and  went  about  doing  nothing  and  drinking,  and 
soon  ran  through  the  freehold. 

Near  Limavaddy  is  the  townland  of  Moys,  which 
was  leased  in  perpetuity  by  William  Conolly  in  the 
year  1700.  The  residents  are  collected  in  a  village  of 
thatched  cottages,  many  of  them  extremely  wretched. 
At  either  end  of  the  village  there  is  a  good  house  and 
barn,  belonging  to  two  brothers,  who  were  both  hard 
at  work  stacking  their  oats,  and  they  had  evidently 
between  them  bought  up  the  whole  place.  Beyond  it 
were  several  comfortable  homesteads,  showing  that 
where  the  freeholders  are  industrious,  and  do  not  sub- 
divide,  they  get  on  well  enough.  One  of  them,  who 
held  30  acres,  for  which  he  had  to  pay  3i.  or  4L  a  year, 
bought  the  interest  in  a  farm  on  Lord  Waterford’s 
property  for  1,900Z.  Further  on  was  a  poor-looking 
cottage,  which  had  been  left  to  three  sons,  one  of  whom 
went  to  Australia,  while  the  others  drank  themselves  to 
death,  and  the  place  has  been  sold.  Close  by  was  a 
cottage  shut  up  and  deserted.  The  owner  had  spent 
his  time  poaching  and  shooting  instead  of  minding  his 
business,  and  wich  this  result.  The  next  village  con¬ 
tained  one  good  slated  house  and  barn,  and  in  the  next 
it  was  the  same  story  over  again.  One  man  had  a  com¬ 
fortable  place,  with  good  farmyard  and  stacks  of  oats, 
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while  of  the  other  houses  some  were  in  ruins  and  their 
owners  gone.  The  freeholders,  however  small  and 
however  poor,  have  always  been  high  Conservatives, 
and  the  Conservative  candidate  has  always  had  a  good 
reserve  of  votes  among  them. 

Emerging  from  this  freehold  tract  of  country  on  to 
the  Fishmongers5  estate  above  Ballykelly  the  contrast 
is  remarkable,  and  by  no  means  favourable  to  peasant 
proprietorship.  Here  there  are  substantial  farms,  well 
tilled,  good  houses  and  offices,  trim  fences,  and  com¬ 
fortable  homesteads.  The  model  village  of  Ballykelly, 
built  by  the  company,  lies  below,  prettily  situated  near 
the  shores  of  Lough  Foyle,  the  spire  of  the  church 
rising  up  among  the  trees.  Scattered  through  the 
estate  are  school-houses,  where  the  children  of  the 
tenants  receive  a  free  education,  and  Episcopalian 
churches,  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses,  erected  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
company,  which  also  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  On  either  side  of  the  road 
leading  into  the  village  is  a  low  wall,  and  meeting  it  a 
sloping  bank  of  grass  with  ornamental  trees. 

The  village  itself  consists  of  well-built  slated  houses 
for  the  labourers  who  were  employed  by  the  company, 
while  there  are  also  a  saw-mill,  flax-mill,  and  a  nursery 
for  young  trees.  Throughout  the  estate  are  woods  and 
plantations,  and  there  is  generally  an  air  of  civilisation 
and  prosperity  about  it.  It  has  all  been  sold  to  the 
tenants  ;  and  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
class  who  ought  to  do  well,  the  sale  will  hardly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  district. 
The  peasant  proprietor  cannot  be  expected  to  have  the 
public  spirit  of  a  large  landowner,  and  thinks  more  of 
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his  own  pocket  than  the  welfare  of  the  community  at 
large.  Thus  the  woods  which  were  sold  with  the  farms 
have  in  many  cases  been  disposed  of  to  timber  mer¬ 
chants,  and  ruthlessly  cut  down  ;  the  roads  and  drains, 
which  were  kept  in  order  by  the  company,  have,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  fallen  into  disrepair,  and  residents 
observe  already  that  the  labourers’  cottages  in  Bally  kelly 
are  not  so  well  kept  as  when  they  were  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  company. 

The  Fishmongers’  estate  was  leased  to  the  Beresford 
family  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  when  the 
lease  fell  in  on  the  death  of  George  III.  the  company 
took  it  into  their  own  hands,  and  laid  out  a  great 
deal  in  making  roads,  squaring  farms,  draining,  and 
planting.  Much  of  their  expenditure  since  then  has 
been  devoted  to  maintaining  these  works,  and  they  also 
laid  out  some  hundreds  a  year  in  building  labourers’ 
cottages.  In  the  early  part  of  1885,  before  the  passing 
of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  the  company  had  offered  to 
sell  to  their  tenants  at  14^  years’  purchase  on  the  rents, 
(which  had  been  fixed  by  leases  taken  out  in  1873),  the 
tenants  to  pay  off  the  purchase-money,  principal  and 
interest,  at  5 1.  per  cent,  for  30  years,  and  their  proposal 
had  been  accepted  by  almost  every  tenant  on  the  estate. 
Then,  pending  the  completion  of  the  sales,  and  the 
registration  of  the  deeds,  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  tenants  memorialised  the  company  to 
extend  the  time  for  repayment  to  49  years.  This  they 
declined  to  do,  but  agreed  to  join  the  tenants  in  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  loan  under  the  new  Act,  and  to  allow  one-fifth 
of  the  purchase-money  to  remain  as  a  guarantee  deposit. 
This  was  ultimately  accepted  by  all  except  about  forty, 
who  preferred  to  purchase  direct  from  the  company  on 
the  aforesaid  terms. 
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The  sale  was  thus  one  of  the  earliest  carried  out 
under  the  Ashbourne  Act.  Most  of  the  tenants  have 
now  paid  four  or  five  instalments,  and  there  have  been, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  defaulters.  The  solicitor  to 
the  company  only  remembers  one  ejectment  on  the  estat e 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  tenant  in  question 
owed  120?.,  being  three  years5  rent.  He  was  reinstated 
as  caretaker,  but  did  not  redeem,  and  the  company  sold 
his  interest  for  800?.,  giving  him  the  balance  of  680?.  to 
take  away  with  him. 

The  area  of  the  estate  is  20,500  acres,  and  the  rent 
was  9,500?.,  fixed  in  1873,  and  though  the  tenants 
bought  at  14J  years5  purchase  on  this  rental,  it  was 
estimated  that  it  would  have  been  reduced  probably  20 
per  cent,  by  the  Land  Court,  and  the  purchase-money 
would  have  been  about  19  years5  purchase  of  such 
judicial  rents.  The  company,  moreover,  paid  half  the 
county  cess  as  well  as  poor  rate,  there  having  been  a 
new  letting  subsequent  to  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  The 
rates  in  the  Limavaddy  Union  are  only  8 d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  average,  and  in  some  electoral  divisions 
as  low  as  4 d.  The  population  of  the  Union  is  26,000, 
and  there  are  only  90  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  while 
there  is  a  standing  rule  against  giving  any  outdoor 
relief  which  is  only  relaxed  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
The  a.verage  size  of  the  holdings  on  the  estate  is  from 
20  to  50  acres,  while  there  are  a  number  of  large  hold¬ 
ings  ranging  from  100  to  300  acres. 

One  of  the  tenants,  who  had  an  excellent  house  and 
farmyard,  the  rent  of  which  was  187Z.  and  the  valuation 
215?.,  had  purchased  for  2,800?.,  making  his  annual 
payment  112?.  He  considered  the  terms  they  had 
bought  on  very  favourable,  and  said  the  tenants  were 
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well  satisfied  and  ought  to  be.  Those  that  would  do 
well  would  do  very  well,  but  some  would  never  get  on 
under  any  circumstances.  The  company,  he  said,  had 
been  good  landlords.  They  never  troubled  you  if  you 
paid  the  rent,  ‘  and  why  wouldn’t  you  give  it  to  them?5 
Another  man  had  a  good  house  close  to  Bally  kelly, 
and  a  fine  farmyard  well  stocked  with  hay  and  oats. 
His  holding  was  one  of  129  acres  valued  at  150/.,  and 
his  rent  had  been  153/.,  to  which  17L  had  been  added 
for  interest  on  additional  buildings  erected  by  the 
company  at  his  request,  and  his  annual  instalments 
came  to  98 /.  He  was  evidently  an  enterprising  farmer, 
and  went  in  both  for  ensilage  and  drying  hay  with  the 
fan.  Opposite  his  place  was  a  large  meeting-house 
built  by  the  company  for  the  Presbyterians.  His 
brother  held  a  farm  of  235  acres,  the  rent  of  which 
had  been  273/.,  the  valuation  being  271/.,  and  his 
annuity  169/.  He  had  been  in  occupation  of  a  holding 
of  60  acres  under  a  perpetuity  lease  at  3/.  15s.  a  year, 
and  he  paid  2,000/.  for  the  interest  in  his  present  farm 
in  1881,  when  he  let  the  other  and  subsequently  sold  it 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  He  said  they  had  lost 
an  improving  landlord  in  the  company,  but  they  had 
not  done  so  much  since  the  Land  Acts,  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  deterring  nearly  all  landlords  from 
making  improvements.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
mountain  districts  were  more  satisfied  than  before,  and 
he  had  heard  no  complaint  from  any  of  the  purchasers, 
who  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  their  land  was  not 
worth  what  they  were  paying  now  it  was  not  worth 
anything. 

The  land  round  Ballykelly  is  good,  and  chiefly  held 
by  Protestants  and  Presbyterians.  On  the  high  ground 
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above  the  village  was  a  tidy  place  held  by  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  over  Lough 
Foyle.  He  had  a  flower-garden  and  trees  round  his  y. 
house,  and  his  land  was  well  farmed.  His  neighbour 
had  a  holding  of  40  acres,  formerly  rented  at  29 ?.  10s., 
his  annuity  amounting  to  17?.  4s.  There  was  a  road 
past  his  house  which  had  been  made  and  kept  in  repair 
by  the  company  ;  but  it  was  now  in  a  bad  state,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  it  put  on  the  county.  Further  on  was  a 
neat  little  house  built  of  cut  stone  and  occupied  by  a 
Northumberland  man.  He  had  come  over  about  thirty 
years  ago  with  the  contractor  who  reclaimed  the  slob 
land  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  married  into  the 
estate.  A  plantation  which  adjoined  his  holding  had 
been  sold  with  it,  and  every  tree  had  been  cut.  His 
neighbour,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  building  a  fine 
house  on  the  strength  of  the  sale,  though  he  only  had 
a  small  holding,  which  had  been  rented  at  38?.,  his 
present  payment  amounting  to  22?.  per  annum. 

One  of  the  largest  farms  on  the  estate,  containing 
300  acres,  is  held  by  Mr.  Cather,  who  has  a  very  pretty 
residence  overlooking  Lough  Foyle,  with  the  bluff 
headland  of  the  Bellarena  mountain  standing  out  in 
the  foreground,  and  is  famous  for  his  breed  of  sheep. 

He  had  been  an  ardent  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
considered  that  his  present  policy,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  end  in  civil  war.  Mr.  Lane,  the  solicitor  to  the 
company,  also  occupies  a  large  farm  of  over  200  a.cres, 
the  rent  of  which  was  298?.,  and  has  purchased  direct 
from  the  company,  paying  an  annuity  of  236?.  for  30 
years. 

Near  Ballykelly  is  a  fine  oak  wood  of  about  200 
acres,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  old  coach  road 
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between  Derry  and  Belfast,  which  has  been  bought  by 
a  syndicate  of  four  or  five  gentlemen  with  the  view  of 
preserving  it.  The  meaning  of  Derry  is  ‘  the  oak 
wood,’  and  large  quantities  of  oak  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bogs  in  the  county,  but  this  is  the  only 
one  of  the  old  woods  still  standing.  The  seven  schools 
on  the  estate,  which  were  built  and  maintained  by  the 
company,  have  been  vested  with  the  land  attached  to 
them  in  trustees — namely,  the  clergymen  of  each  deno¬ 
mination  and  a  certain  number  of  laymen  who  must  be 
resident  on  the  estate.  The  annual  pensions  and  dona¬ 
tions  to  old  employes  and  their  families,  amounting  to 
440Z.  a  year,  are  to  be  continued  during  the  lives  of  the 
recipients  ;  and  the  clergy,  doctors,  and  schoolmasters 
who  were  subsidised  by  the  company  have  received  a 
commutation  grant. 

Four  fields  near  the  village  of  Bally  kelly,  which  used 
to  be  let  out  to  the  labourers  for  grazing,  were  put  up 
to  auction  and  bought  by  adjoining  tenants  for  cash 
after  keen  competition.  One  lot  of  11  acres  brought 
51  ol.,  another  of  eight  acres  450£.,  a  third  of  seven 
acres  545Z.,  or  nearly  80 1.  an  acre,  and  a  fourth  con¬ 
taining  eight  acres  sold  for  535L,  or  nearly  70 L  an 
acre. 

Some  remarkable  figures  may  be  quoted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sales  which  have  taken  place  since  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  tenants,  which  are  of  considerable 
importance  as  showing  the  security  which  the  State 
possesses.  A  tenant  named  Crawford  bought  a  farm  of 
12  acres  for  184Z.  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and 
sold  it  last  year.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  for  nearly  as  much  again.  Another  tenant, 
named  Mrs.  Turnbull,  bought  a  holding  of  11  acres  for 
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180?.,  repayable  to  the  company  in  80  years,  and  sold 
it  subject  to  the  annuity  to  an  adjoining  tenant  for 
410?.,  or  more  than  double  the  price  given  for  the  fee- 
simple.  Mary  Brolly  purchased  a  holding  for  89 ?.,  and 
sold  it  subject  to  the  annuity  for  225 ?.  A  tenant 
named  David  Craig,  who  is  going  to  Australia  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  bought  a  farm  of  41  acres,  which 
had  been  rented  at  37 ?.  15s.,  for  550?.  under  the  Act, 
and  sold  it  on  August  23  subject  to  the  annuity  of  22?. 
for  970?.  He  held  a  farm  of  61  acres  in  an  adjoining 
townland,  valued  at  38?.  and  rented  at  37?.,  which  he 
bought  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  for  539?.,  and  sold  on 
August  23  subject  to  the  purchase-money  for  1,280?., 
or  more  than  twice  as  much  again.  The  purchaser  had 
an  adjoining  farm  of  32  acres  formerly  rented  at 
16?.  5s.,  which  he  had  bought  from  the  company,  his 
annuity  amounting  to  12?.  19s.  6c?.,  payable  for  30 
years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  given  for 
tenant-right  shortly  before  the  sale  of  the  estate,  and  the 
price  given  for  the  fee-simple,  which  in  every  case  was 
far  below  that  given  for  the  tenant-right : — 


Name  of  purchaser 

Acreage  of 
holding 

Bent 

Price  paid  for 
tenant-right 

Price  paid  for 
fee-simple 

Acres 

£  5. 

£ 

£ 

Hamilton  . 

12 

6  10 

275 

95 

Coyle 

51 

40  16 

800 

594 

Boyd 

18 

20  0 

820 

285 

Shannon  . 

23 

22  10 

620 

331 

Craig 

61 

37  0 

800 

539 

The  Skinners5  Company  have  sold  a  large  part  of 
their  estate,  which  consists  of  44,000  acres  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Londonderry,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  being  rough  mountain  land.  This  estate  was 
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leased  to  middlemen  up  to  the  year  1872,  when  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  company,  and  the  rental  at  the 
date  of  sale  was  ll,442i.  About  half  the  property  has 
been  sold,  and  a  considerable  amount  has  further  been 
agreed  to  be  sold.  The  rate  of  purchase  was  19  years 
on  the  rents,  but  one  and  a  half  year’s  rent  to  May 
1887  was  forgiven.  The  whole  of  the  Cumber  division 
of  the  estate,  which  is  the  Protestant  district,  has  been 
sold,  but  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  tenants  on  the 
Ballinascreen,  or  Roman  Catholic,  division  have  agreed 
to  buy.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  this 
part  of  the  estate,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  start 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  upon  it,  but  the  combination 
broke. 

I  met  some  of  the  principal  tenants  in  the  fair  of 
Claudy,  a  village  between  Dungiven  and  Derry.  One 
of  them  held  a  farm  which  had  been  rented  at  about 
200 1.  This  was  reduced  by  the  Land  Court  to  160?., 
and  his  annuity  is  not  much  over  100L  He  gave  3,250 l. 
for  the  tenant-right  a  few  years  ago,  and  bought  the 
fee-simple  for  rather  less  than  8,000£.  Another  held 
1,200  acres  of  mountain  land  near  Dungiven,  capable 
cf  carrying  500  ewes  and  300  lambs.  The  rent  had 
been  33 L,  and  his  annual  instalment  comes  to  23i., 
which  seems  very  little  for  so  large  a  tract  of  grazing, 
but  there  is  danger  of  losing  stock  in  hard  weather. 
Another  tenant,  Mr.  Posten,  has  a  very  nice  place  near 
the  village  of  Claudy.  On  one  side  of  his  yard  he  had 
put  up  some  very  fine  sheds,  and  on  the  other  a  range 
of  slated  offices  200  ft.  long,  in  part  of  which  he  has 
erected  machinery  for  thrashing,  cleaning,  and  grind¬ 
ing,  all  worked  by  water  power.  The  mill-wheel  rests 
in  a  chamber  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  water 
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is  carried  off  by  a  channel  150  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  deep, 
which  it  took  two  summers  to  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The 
rent  of  the  farm  had  been  80?.,  so  that  Mr.  Posten 
would  not  in  England  be  considered  a  large  farmer ; 
and  he  gave  1,050?.  for  the  tenant-right  24  years  ago. 

There  have  been  a  few  sales  by  the  tenants  on  this 
property  since  the  purchase  from  the  company.  John 
Still  bought  a  farm  of  34  acres  for  265 ?.  and  sold  it  last 
year,  subject  to  the  annuity,  for  245?.  Joseph  Dean 
bought  a  holding  of  14  acres  for  227?.  18s.  4d.,  and  sold 
it  on  October  13,  subject  to  an  annuity  of  9?.  2s.  4c?., 
for  205?. ;  and  a  tenant  named  Burnside  bought  a  farm 
of  55  acres,  rented  at  21?.,  for  about  400?.,  and  sold  it, 
subject  to  repayment  of  the  purchase-money,  for  750?. 

All  those  whom  I  saw  considered  the  purchase  an 
excellent  thing,  and  were  highly  satisfied  with  it.  They 
thought  it  no  harm  to  get  rid  of  the  Skinners5  Com¬ 
pany,  because,  though  they  had  spent  a  good  deal  on 
schools  and  churches,  they  had  never  done  much  for  the 
agricultural  tenants.  Without  them  the  railway  from 
Limavaddy  to  Dungiven  would  in  all  probability  never 
have  been  constructed,  as  they  guaranteed  1,000?.  a 
year,  being  interest  at  5?.  per  cent,  on  20,000?.,  to  any 
one  who  would  take  shares  to  that  amount,  the  interest 
to  continue  for  23  years  after  the  opening  of  the  line. 
The  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  advanced 
the  money,  and  as  the  Limavaddy  and  Dungiven  Rail¬ 
way  Company  pay  no  dividend  on  ordinary  shares,  the 
Skinners5  Company  have  paid  them  1,000?.  since  the 
opening  of  the  line  about  six  years  ago.  Some  fine  old 
trees  which  sheltered  the  market-place  of  Dungiven 
have  been  cut  down  by  one  of  the  tenants  since  the  sale 
by  the  company. 
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The  tenants  of  the  glebe  lands  of  Banagher  and 
Dungiven  who  bought  under  the  Church  Act  at  about 
26  years5  purchase  seem  to  have  done  fairly  well.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  road  between  Dungiven  and  Claudy 
I  noticed  several  new  houses  built  on  the  Fishmongers5 
estate  since  the  sale,  and  between  Claudy  and  Derry  is 
a  property  which  was  purchased  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  by  the  late  Baron  Martin,  who  was  himself  born 
on  one  of  the  freeholds  near  Limavaddy. 

The  Salters5  estate,  which  consists  of  20,000  acres, 
situated  round  Magherafelt  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Lough  Neagh,  has  all  been  sold  to  the  tenants. 
They  had  agreed  to  buy  after  considerable  negotiations 
in  the  early  part  of  1885,  but  the  sale  was  delayed 
pending  the  passing  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  was 
finally  carried  out  under  its  provisions  in  1886.  The 
rental  was  16,000Z.,  and  the  rate  of  purchase  19J  years 
on  the  valuation  of  the  land,  excluding  the  buildings ; 
but  where  the  judicial  rent  was  lower  than  the  valua¬ 
tion  it  was  taken  as  the  basis,  and  one  and  a  half  year’s 
rent  remitted  in  all  cases.  The  estate  is  hilly,  with  a 
good  deal  of  bog,  but  there  is  no  mountain  on  it.  The 
crops  grown  are  chiefly  oats,  a  little  wheat,  and  a  good 
deal  of  flax.  There  are  three  fine  spires  in  Magherafelt 
belonging  to  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  which  were  all  contributed  to  by  the 
company. 

The  property  was  leased  to  the  Bateson  family  from 
1747  to  1853,  and  since  the  latter  date  the  company 
have  laid  out  over  50,000Z.  in  public  buildings,  roads, 
and  arterial  drainage.  The  greater  number  of  the 
tenants  hold  from  five  to  20  acres,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  farms  of  60  or  70  acres.  One  of  the  largest  tenants 
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held  87  acres,  which  had  been  rented  at  62?.,  reduced 
to  46?.,  and  his  annuity  is  3 61.  Another  held  60  statute 
acres,  valued  at  48?.,  the  rent  having  been  40?.,  and  his 
annuity  amounting  to  31?.  He  said  the  purchase  was 
a  good  thing,  and  gave  a  man  more  independence.  He 
could  work  and  plant  and  build,  and  do  what  he  liked. 
A  third  had  10  acres,  formerly  rented  at  5?.  5se,  his 
present  payment  amounting  to  3?.  5s.  a  year!  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  purchase  would  do  good  and  had 
done  some  already.  A  fourth  had  a  substantial  house 
and  30  Irish  acres,  his  rent  having  been  32?.,  reduced 
to  27?.,  and  his  annual  instalments  amounting  to  23?. 
He  also  was  satisfied,  but  said  they  would  miss  the  . 
company  in  some  things — (  they  made  some  roads  and 
drains.’ 

Not  far  from  his  place  was  a  drain  about  a  mile  long, 
which  has  become  neglected  since  it  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  company,  and  the  valley  through  which  it 
runs  was  flooded  this  year  for  the  first  time  since  the 
drain  was  made.  The  tenants  had  turbary  for  a  nominal 
charge  of  one  or  two  shillings  for  each  house,  and  this 
privilege  is  continued.  The  schools  have  been  made 
over  to  the  school  committees,  and  the  manor-house, 
which  was  the  agent’s  residence,  has  been  sold  and 
turned  into  a  nunnery. 

Part  of  the  Drapers’  estate,  which  consists  of  27,000 
acres  lying  between  Draperstown  and  Moneymore,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  has  been  sold  under 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  a  farm  which  was  bought 
from  the  company  for  775?.  has  since  been  sold,  subject 
to  the  annuity  of  31?.,  for  1,752?.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  start  the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
part  of  this  estate  also,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
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Skinners’  property,  it  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Haber¬ 
dashers’  Company  sold  their  estate,  lying  between  Bel- 
larena  and  D ungiven,  to  the  Beresfords  in  1685  ;  the 
Merchant  Taylors  sold  theirs,  lying  south  of  Coleraine, 
to  the  Richardsons  in  1727  ;  the  Goldsmiths  sold  their 
property,  lying  east  of  Derry,  to  Lord  Shelburne  in 
1731  ;  and  the  Vintners  sold  theirs,  situated  round 
Bellaghy,  to  the  Conollys  in  1737.  Later  on  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company  sold  their  proportion,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Coleraine,  to  Sir  Hervey  Bruce  about  the  year 
1875,  and  the  Grocers  sold  theirs  to  the  tenants  under 
the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870  ;  so  that,  except¬ 
ing  those  parts  of  the  Drapers’  and  Skinners’  estates 
which  have  not  yet  been  sold  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act,  the  Mercers  and  Ironmongers  are  the  only  two 
companies  which  retain  their  old  estates. 
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VI. 

SOME  GEE  AT  ESTATES. 

Three  of  the  largest  sales  which  have  been  carried 
out  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  are  those  effected  by 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and  Lord 
Bath.  The  Duke  of  Leinster’s  estate  consisted  of 
68,000  acres,  situated,  with  the  exception  of  a  thousand 
acres,  in  different  parts  of  Kildare,  the  Poor  Law  valua¬ 
tion  being  47,646?. ;  and  he  has  parted  with  about  a 
fourth  of  his  property — namely,  the  manors  of  Kildare 
and  Rathangan,  which  have  been  sold  at  18  years’  pur¬ 
chase  on  rents  fixed  by  agreement  out  of  court  in  1882, 
and  three  farms  on  the  Maynooth  part  of  the  estate, 
which  have  been  sold  at  20  years’  purchase  on  rents 
similarly  fixed,  the  entire  purchase-money  amounting 
to  249,000?.  The  land  round  Kildare  and  Ratliangan 
is  by  no  means  the  best  part  of  the  estate,  consisting 
in  great  measure  of  hill  and  bog,  and  there  were  a  great 
many  small  tenants  on  it,  the  rents  ranging  from  10s. 
to  400?.,  and  the  number  of  purchasers  being  332. 
Many  of  these  were  sub-tenants,  who  had  to  be  made 
direct  tenants  of  the  Duke  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
under  the  Act.  The  towns  of  Kildare  and  Rathangan 
have  not  been  sold. 

Over  70,000?.  were  laid  out  on  the  Leinster  estates 
between  the  years  1870  and  1880  in  thorough  drainage, 
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arterial  drainage,  and  building;  but  the  legislation  of 
1881  has  put  a  stop  to  all  such  expenditure  on  the  part 
*  of  the  landlord.  The  sales  on  this  property  were  agreed 
upon  in  July  1886,  and  most  of  the  conveyances  were 
executed  by  February  1887,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  purchase-money  was  issued  by  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sion  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  estate  in  Tyrone  and 
Donegal  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
comprising  63,000  acres  in  a  ring  fence,  and  nearly  a 
third  of  it  has  been  sold  to  the  tenants  under  Lord  Ash¬ 
bourne’s  Act,  the  purchase-money  amounting  to  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  About  424  tenants  have 
bought  their  holdings,  the  terms  being  20  years5  pur¬ 
chase  on  the  rents,  most  of  which  had  been  fixed  by 
agreement  out  of  court.  Where  the  rents  were  thought 
high  they  were  reduced  a  little  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
and  in  other  cases,  chiefly  of  old  leaseholds,  they  were 
slightly  raised.  Every  case  was  taken  on  its  merits 
and  the  terms  arranged  after  full  discussion  between 
the  Duke’s  agent  and  the  tenant.  The  rent  of  the 
holdings  sold  would  range  from  20 1.  to  45 Z.,  the  average 
being  about  30£.,  and  the  annuities  which  the  tenants 
will  have  to  pay  are  from  20  to  23  per  cent,  less  than 
the  rents  at  the  time  of  sale — a  result  with  which  they 
are  very  well  pleased. 

Those  who  have  bought  are  chiefly  Protestants  or 
Presbyterians.  Where  there  are  Roman  Catholics 
scattered  through  the  Protestant  districts  they  have 
come  in  and  bought  freely  with  their  neighbours,  but 
in  the  purely  Roman  Catholic  district  north-east  of 
Strabane  no  sales  have  been  effected.  A  meeting  was 
held  at  that  town  on  June  9,  at  which  Mr.  Davitt  said 
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that  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  was  ‘  merely  a  machine 
fashioned  by  the  landlords  for  their  own  interest,  and 
to  enable  the  Duke  of  Abercorns  ( sic )  to  swindle  the 
tenants  out  of  their  tenant-right 5  Derry  Standard,5 
June  11,  1888)  ;  but  the  result  was  that  some  of  the 
tenants  came  into  the  office  next  morning  and  said 
they  thought  it  was  time  to  buy.  Judging  from  sales 
which  have  been  effected  by  the  tenants  between  the 
agreement  to  purchase  and  the  completion  of  the  sale, 
they  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  been  swindled  out 
of  their  tenant-right.  Thus  one  man  agreed  to  buy 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  for  750£.,  and  sold  his 
farm  subject  to  the  agreement  for  550Z.,  while  another 
agreed  to  buy  the  fee-simple  for  880 £.,  and  then  sold 
his  interest  to  another  tenant  for  1,000£. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  given  for 
tenant-right  in  some  cases  in  recent  years,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  the  fee-simple  of  the  same  farms. 


Name  of  tenant 

Size  of 
holding 

Valuation 

Rent- 

Price  paid 
for 

fee-simple 

Price  paid 
for  tenant- 
right 

£ 

5. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

£ 

J.  Roulston  . 

35  acres 

23 

0 

24 

10 

440 

430 

A.  Potterfield 

40  „ 

22 

10 

24 

0 

425 

470 

Ditto 

55  „ 

22 

10 

25 

15 

475 

470 

J.  M‘Connell 

50  „ 

31 

10 

34 

0 

615 

650 

N.  Bell 

21  „ 

14 

10 

14 

10 

275 

275 

G.  Lowry 

58  „ 

69 

0 

60 

0 

1,100 

1.450 

T.  M‘Kenlay 

101  „ 

89 

0 

84 

0 

1,500 

2,600 

S.  Buchanan 

8  „ 

5 

0 

5 

10 

100 

145 

W.  M‘Causland  . 

22  „ 

18 

0 

20 

5 

350 

575 

Ditto 

33  „ 

11 

0 

11 

15 

200 

230 

A.  J.  Chambers  . 

25  „ 

17 

10 

17 

0 

325 

450 

A.  Vance 

50  „ 

29 

0 

31 

0 

575 

800 

The  sale  in  this  case  was  carried  out  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  agreements,  which  were  sent  in  to 
the  Land  Commission  between  November  23,  1887,  and 
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April  30,  1888  ;  and  on  October  15  it  was  ordered  by 
the  Land  Commission  that  as  to  applications  by  411 
tenants  for  267,254?.,  the  advances  should  be  made, 
and  the  fee-simple  of  the  holdings  vested  in  the  tenants 
subject  to  payment  of  the  annuities  ;  while  a  sum  of 
213,262?.  was  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  53,992 ?.  being  retained  by  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sion  as  guarantee  deposit,  it  being  further  stated  that 
applications  to  the  extent  of  7,000?.  had  not  yet  been 
confirmed. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  estate  has  always  been  well 
and  liberally  managed ;  the  rents  are  extremely  mode¬ 
rate,  and  the  tenants  are  an  industrious  and  thriving 
class.  If  more  money  were  available,  and  the  Duke 
were  willing  to  sell,  a  considerable  number  would  be 
glad  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  have  already 
bought. 

The  Bath  estate  is  situated  in  county  Monaghan, 
and  has  an  interesting  history  attached  to  it.  The 
barony  of  Farney,  of  which  it  forms  part,  was,  together 
with  a  large  part  of  Ulster,  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by 
the  attainder  of  Shan  O’Neil,  and  in  1576  was  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  At  the 
death  of  Robert,  third  and  last  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1646, 
intestate  and  without  issue,  the  estate  devolved  upon 
his  sister  Frances  and  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  only  sur¬ 
viving  son  of  Lady  Dorothy  Devereux,  younger  sister 
of  the  Earl,  and  Sir  Henry  Shirley.  Lady  Frances 
Devereux,  who  became  Marchioness  of  Hertford  and 
subsequently  Duchess  of  Somerset,  devised  her  portion 
to  Thomas  Thynne,  first  Viscount  Weymouth,  who  had 
married  her  granddaughter,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
barony  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Shirley  family, 
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tlie  centre  of  the  main  street  of  Carrickmacross  forming 
the  dividing  line. 

The  late  Mr.  Steuart  Trench  was  agent  of  the 
Bath  estate  from  1851  to  his  death  in  1871,  and  the 
scene  of  much  that  is  described  in  his  book,  6  Realities 
of  Irish  Life/  is  laid  at  Carrickmacross.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  late  Mr.  Yernon,  who  resigned  the  agency 
on  his  appointment  as  Land  Commissioner,  when  it 
was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Arthur  Trench. 

The  estate  consists  of  21,000  statute  acres,  the  Poor 
Law  valuation  being  17,520£.,  and  the  number  of  agri¬ 
cultural  tenants  1,300,  about  500  of  whom  had  judicial 
rents,  chiefly  fixed  by  agreement  out  of  court.  The 
average  size  of  the  holdings  is  17  acres.  Some  of  the 
farms  were  rented  from  200 1.  to  400Z.,  but  there  are  a 
large  number  of  tenants  who  hold  only  about  10  acres 
each.  A  few  of  the  men  go  to  England  for  the  harvest, 
and  some  find  work  in  the  midland  counties  of  Ireland, 
where  the  crops  are  earlier  than  in  their  own  locality. 
Round  Carrickmacross  there  is  good  limestone  land  ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  estate  the  soil  is  yellow  clay  and 
the  land  indifferent,  but  in  the  northern  part  towards 
Castleblayney  it  is  somewhat  better.  The  estate  is 
situated  in  an  undulating  tract  of  country,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  land  lies  high.  There  are  a  great  many 
comfortable  farmers5  places,  with  good  buildings  and 
homesteads,  and  well-filled  haggards  ;  and  here  and 
there,  scattered  through  the  estate,  are  model  cottages 
built  by  Lord  Bath.  There  are,  at  the  same  time,  a 
good  many  poor  houses  on  the  small  holdings.  The 
tops  of  the  hills  were  planted  in  Mr.  Steuart  Trench’s 
time,  and  the  woods  give  a  general  appearance  of 
civilisation  to  the  country.  The  produce  of  the  district 
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is  principally  batter  and  corn,  and  the  farmers  have  a 
good  market  town  in  Carrickmacross.  They  nearly  all 
thresh  their  hay,  and  some  years  ago  made  a  great  deal 
of  the  hayseed.  The  terms  on  which  they  bonght 
were  15  years5  purchase  on  old  rents,  which  makes  the 
annuities  8s.  in  the  pound  less  than  such  rents ;  and 
18f  years5  purchase  on  judicial  rents,  while  a  year’s 
rent  was  also  forgiven.  The  tenants,  I  was  told,  are 
all  well  satisfied,  except  a  certain  number  of  ne’er-do- 
wells. 

One  man,  whose  rent  had  been  151. ,  and  whose 
annuity  comes  to  91.,  said  it  was  a  great  help.  Some 
were  industrious  and  would  do  well;  others  nothing 
would  save.  He  had  a  neat  little  slated  house,  built 
by  Lord  Bath,  and  was  building  a  substantial  barn  on 
the  strength  of  the  sale.  Another  held  40  Irish  acres, 
for  which  he  has  to  pay  an  annuity  of  24L,  instead  of  a 
former  rent  of  40 l.  He  said  that  all  but  the  tenants 
who  had  been  evicted  would  do  well,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  pay 
off  the  purchase-money,  which  he  had  means  to  do. 
Some  thought  there  might  be  4  a  change,5  he  said,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait ;  but  he  was  afraid 
Home  Rule  might  possibly  lead  to  increased  taxation. 
A  third  tenant  had  a  small  holding,  the  rent  of  which 
had  been  6?.,  his  annuity  amounting  to  31.  12 s.,  and 
was  building  an  excellent  granite  house,  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  holding ;  but  he  was 
probably  a  road  contractor,  or  had  some  other  means 
of  making  money.  His  views  with  regard  to  the  sale 
were  summed  up  in  the  words,  4  We  can’t  be  dis¬ 
satisfied.5  Another  man  had  a  tidy  place  with  a  two- 
storied  slated  house  well  situated  on  a  hill,  and  trees 
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in  front.  His  former  rent  had  been  90L,  and  his 
annuity  comes  to  53£.  Another  had  a  neat  little  house 
built  by  Lord  Bath,  and  had  put  up  offices  himself 
with  the  assistance  of  timber  and  slates.  He  had 
planted  round  his  house  and  made  his  place  look 
generally  civilised. 

One  of  those  whom  I  saw  said  he  was  a  Nationalist 
‘  in  a  way/  but  some  of  these  men  were  going  too  far, 
and  with  such  things  as  the  Plan  of  Campaign  were 
doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  country.  He  said 
there  had  been  6  a  little  League  5  in  the  village,  and  he 
had  had  to  subscribe  to  it,  but  he  doubted  whether  it 
existed  at  all  now.  Another  man  said  it  had  been  very 
difficult  to  get  on  6  unless  you  joined  every  association.5 
He  had  subscribed  to  the  League,  but  not  for  the  last 
two  years.  I  said  I  had  been  told  the  people  thought 
it  was  no  use  to  them  now  they  had  bought.  6  No  use/ 
he  rejoined,  6  except  to  those  who  put  the  money  in 
their  pockets.5  Another  tenant  said  he  had  joined  the 
League  not  because  he  sympathised  with  it,  but  from 
policy,  and  that  Mr.  Healy  and  his  friends  were  opposed 
to  land  purchase  because  if  all  the  people  were  settled 
down  ‘  those  gentlemen  might  just  step  out  of  the 
road.5 

There  was  no  trouble  on  this  estate  prior  to  the 
agitation.  If  a  tenant  could  not  pay  he  sold  his  farm, 
and  the  average  price  of  the  tenant-right  was  about 
13  years5  purchase.  In  recent  years  relations  were 
somewhat  strained,  and  there  were  several  evictions, 
while  a  good  many  only  paid  under  pressure  of  legal 
proceedings.  Those  who  had  been  evicted  were  re¬ 
instated  when  the  sale  was  agreed  upon,  and  one  of  the 
tenants  declared  that  it  was  ‘the  salvation  of  the 
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estate.5  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  start  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  before  the  sale,  but  they  said  they 
would  not  pay  their  money  in  to  men  they  never  heard 
of.  I  was  told  that  one  is  building,  another  fencing,  a 
third  putting  out  lime,  a  fourth  draining,  and  that 
they  are  all  doing  something  in  the  way  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Between  the  years  1851  and  1880  Lord  Bath  ex¬ 
pended  close  on  70,000Z.  in  building,  planting,  drainage 
and  land  improvement,  roads  and  bridges,  and  so  forth, 
not  including  8,000L  spent  on  emigration  in  the  early 
part  of  that  period.  He  also  supplied  lime  to  the 
tenants  since  1879  at  less  than  the  cost  of  burning  it 
in  the  estate  limekilns.  ‘He  only  charged  6d.  a  barrel,5 
said  one  of  them,  ‘and  if  you  took  1,000  barrels  you 
could  get  it  for  that.  Now  we  have  to  pay  Is. ;  and 
that  was  a  reduction  of  rent  in  itself.5 

I  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  M‘Ardle,  a  fine  old  woman 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  who  is  the 
heroine  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  in  ‘Realities 
of  Irish  Life.5  Her  husband,  Paddy  M‘Ardle,  who  died 
only  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  bailiff  of  the  Bath 
estate,  and  one  day,  at  the  time  when  Ribbonism  was 
rife  in  the  district,  he  was  warned  in  Carrickm  across 
that  he  would  be  certainly  shot  if  he  went  home  that 
night.  He  communicated  this  piece  of  intelligence  to 
Mrs.  M‘Ardle,  who  had  driven  in  with  him,  it  being 
market  day,  and  she  promptly  told  him  to  get  out  the 
gig  and  come  home  like  a  man.  ‘  We  afraid  of  them 
chaps  !  Never  let  such  a  thing  be  said  in  the  country. 
Out  with  the  gig,  man,  this  minute,  and  get  your 
pistols  ready,  and  see  if  they  dar5  attack  us.5  M‘Ardle 
took  the  precaution  to  inform  Mr.  Trench’s  clerk  of  the 
state  of  things  before  starting,  with  the  result  that 
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four  policemen,  well  armed,  were  sent  to  walk  along 
the  road  beside  the  gig.  About  three  miles  from 
Carrickmacross  they  -reached  a  defile,  to  which  Mr. 
Trench  gives  the  name  of  the  ‘Khyber  Pass/  where 
there  is  a  somewhat  steep  ascent,  and,  just  at  the  turn 
in  the  road,  a  high  rock  commanding  an  uninterrupted 
view  in  either  direction. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  party  reached  this 
spot,  but  one  of  the  policemen,  thinking  he  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  the  rock,  sprang  over  the  fence  with 
one  of  his  companions,  and  found  two  men  crouching 
on  the  other  side  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  a  few  yards 
from  them.  They  were  arrested — greatly  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  Mrs.  M‘Ardle,  who  called  on  the  police  to  shoot 
them  at  once — tried,  and  sentenced  to  two  years5  im¬ 
prisonment.  One  of  them,  named  Thornton,  then  turned 
.  Queen’s  evidence,  with  the  result  that  his  companion 
and  another  man  were  hanged  and  the  Ribbon  conspiracy 
rooted  out  of  the  district.  It  subsequently  transpired 
that  the  figure  which  had  been  seen  on  the  rock  was 
that  of  a  man  who  was  there  to  give  the  signal,  and  on 
his  discerning  the  escort  of  police  the  would-be  mur¬ 
derers  had  abandoned  the  blunderbuss  and  begun  to 
creep  away.  6  It  was  very  hard  to  live  those  times/ 
was  Mrs.  M‘Ardle5s  comment  on  the  story,  while  she 
declared  with  much  vigour  that  6  Steuart  Trench  was  a 
grand  man.5  Close  to  the  scene  of  this  occurrence  is 
a  Land  League  hut,  now  empty. 

Practically  every  acre  of  the  Bath  estate  is  now  the 
property  of  the  tenants,  while  the  other  half  of  the 
barony  is  altogether  owned  by  the  landlord,  who  has 
experienced  considerable  trouble  in  recent  years.  Lord 
Bath  never  had  a  residence  upon  his  property,  but  the 
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Shirleys  have  a  very  fine  mansion  and  demesne,  where 
they  have,  as  a  rule,  always  spent  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  year  among  their  tenantry. 

In  Londonderry  I  visited  an  estate  which  was  sold 
to  the  tenants  by  Lord  Waterford  in  1871  under  the 
Bright  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  the  results  are 
interesting  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  The  estate, 
which  lies  between  Limavaddy  and  Dungiven,  and  was 
sold  to  the  Beresfords  by  the  Haberdashers’  Company 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  covers  an  area  of  30,000 
acres,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  mountain  land.  The 
rental  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  13,429?.,  the  Poor 
Law  valuation  15,529?.,  and  the  rate  of  purchase  from 
30  to  34  years  on  the  rental,  while  Lord  Waterford 
is  now  selling  some  of  the  farms  which  remained  on 
his  hands  at  18  years’  purchase  on  reduced  rents. 

The  tenants  who  bought  in  1871  seem,  with  some 
exceptions,  to  have  done  well,  though  the  terms  on 
which  they  purchased  were  very  different  from  those 
offered  by  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  They  had  to  pay 
down  a  third  of  the  purchase-money  and  to  discharge 
the  remainder  by  an  annuity  of  5?.  per  cent.,  payable  for 
35  years,  the  result  being  that,  so  far  from  gaining  any 
immediate  benefit,  they  had  to  pay  down  a  considerable 
sum,  and  their  annuities  were,  as  a  rule,  rather  higher 
than  the  former  rents.  Nevertheless  they  do  not  seem 
to  regret  having  purchased,  and  they  were  afforded 
some  relief  by  the  Act  of  last  year,  which  reduced  the 
annuity  to  one  of  4?.  per  cent,  and  extended  the  time 
for  repayment.  One  man,  who  held  60  acres  of  arable 
land  and  as  much  more  of  mountain,  the  rent  of  which 
had  been  49?.  12s.  and  the  valuation  60?.,  bought  at  31 
years’  purchase.  He  paid  down  526?.,  and  his  annuity 
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was  the  same  as  the  old  rent — viz.,  50 Z.,  which  he  has 
paid  for  15  years,  and  under  the  Act  of  1887  it  is 
reduced  to  40 Z.,  payable  for  26  years  from  that  date. 
He  said  that  all  the  people  round  him  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  were  prosperous.  They  had  worked  better  and 
improved  their  land,  and  even  those  who  had  been  in 
debt  before  had  got  out  of  it,  while  most  of  those  who 
borrowed  the  third  of  their  purchase-money  had  paid 
it  off  in  a  few  years.  He  had  been,  I  was  informed,  an 
enthusiastic  Gladstonian ;  but,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  honesty  of  any  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  renewal  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  whether 
coming  from  the  front  bench  or  from  below  the  gang¬ 
way. 

A  tenant  named  John  Oliver,  whose  rent  had  been 
19 l.  6s.  8 d.,  gave  200Z.  for  the  tenant-right  just  before 
the  purchase  in  1871,  and  then  bought  at  645 Z.,  paying 
down  214Z.,  and  becoming  liable  to  an  instalment  of 
21 Z.  10s.  per  annum.  6 1 ’m  not  sorry  I  bought,’  he 
said  ;  ‘ if  I  pay  the  money  no  one  comes  near  me,  and 
I  can  do  what  I  like.’  He  had  sold  his  interest  in 
another  farm  of  34  acres,  rented  at  17 Z.  10s.,  for  400 Z. 
in  1870,  and  the  purchaser  bought  the  fee-simple  last 
year  from  Lord  Waterford  for  32 51.  Another  Oliver 
held  a  farm  of  18  acres,  subject  to  an  annuity  of  12Z., 
and  bought  the  interest  in  an  adjoining  holding  of  36 
acres,  subject  to  an  annuity  of  27Z.,  for  700Z.  four  years 
ago.  It  is  wonderful  how  a  man  can  make  so  much 
money  out  of  a  farm  of  18  acres,  and  that  not  particu¬ 
larly  good  land.  I  was  told  it  was  by  hard  work  and 
frugal  living,  and  that  a  careful  wife  who  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  pigs  and  poultry  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it. 
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Another  tenant,  named  Loughrey,  was  living  in  a 
very  nice  place  and  most  comfortable  house,  with  an 
imposing  array  of  oat  stacks  in  his  haggard,  all  well 
saved.  He  only  held  79  acres,  the  rent  of  whch  had 
been  561.,  and  his  annuity  prior  to  the  Act  of  last  year 
came  to  61.  or  71.  more.  One  would  have  said  from 
the  appearance  of  his  place  that  he  must  be  farming 
300  or  400  acres,  but  I  was  told  again  it  was  the  result 
of  industry  and  attention,  and  that  he  never  left  his 
farm.  Another  man,  who  had  bought  the  interest  in  a 
holding  subject  to  the  annuity  12  months  ago,  was 
building  a  fine  store.  Two  or  three  small  tenants  in 
the  same  locality  had  gone  to  the  wall  and  sold  their 
places,  but  they  were  men  who  would  never  do  well 
under  any  circumstances  ;  and  of  the  200  or  300  tenants 
who  purchased  their  holdings  on  this  property  nearly 
all  have  stood  the  test  for  15  years,  most  of  which  have 
been  bad  ones  for  the  farmer,  and  have  paid  their 
instalments  punctually. 

In  a  prominent  position  on  this  estate  is  a  hand¬ 
some  monument  erected  by  the  tenants  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beresford,  who  was  formerly  the  agent. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  sales  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  I  have  omitted  to  notice 
one  in  county  Limerick.  There  have  been  very  few 
sales  in  that  county,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hartopp  estate  scarcely  any  worthy  of  note.  It  is  a 
property  of  some  4,000  acres,  scattered  through  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  purchase-money 
comes  to  nearly  50,000/.,  being  17^  years’  purchase  on 
the  Poor  Law  valuation.  The  rents  have  always  been 
low ;  none  of  the  tenants  went  into  court ;  there  has 
been  only  one  eviction  in  the  last  30  years,  and  they 
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speak  very  highly  of  the  late  agent.  6  Sir  David  Roche 
was  a  good  man/  said  one  of  them.  ‘  No  matter  if  yon 
owed  60Z.  and  came  to  him  with  10L,  you  were  welcome. 
He  had  no  fault  only  that  he  was  good/ 

I  visited  part  of  the  property  situated  near  Bruree, 
and  found  the  tenants  on  the  whole  well  satisfied  with 
their  purchase.  The  land  is  good  for  pasturage,  and 
chiefly  used  for  dairy  purposes ;  but  the  houses,  with 
some  exceptions,  did  not  seem  so  good,  or  so  well  kept, 
as  those  I  have  seen  in  Waterford  and  South  Cork, 
held  by  tenants  of  the  same  calibre.  One  woman,  who 
had  been  a  widow  for  twenty  years,  held  a  farm  of  over 
100  acres,  of  which  the  former  rent  was  154Z.  and  the 
valuation  148 1.  She  had  been  getting  an  abatement  of 
20  per  cent,  before  the  sale,  and  the  instalments  of  the 
purchase-money  came  to  90 l.  a  year.  She  had  a  dairy 
of  80  cows,  and  good  slated  offices,  but  the  dwelling- 
house  was  a  poor  one  considering  the  size  of  the 
holding,  though  she  suggested  that  she  might  now  be 
able  to  build  a  better  one. 

Another  woman,  who  was  living  with  her  husband 
in  a  small  thatched  cabin  on  a  holding  of  three  acres, 
appeared  very  much  pleased  with  the  purchase,  and 
declared  that  no  people  were  ‘  so  happy  or  so  settled 
down  as  in  this  part ; 5  while  she  intimated  that  there 
was  considerable  trouble  on  an  adjoining  property. 
Another  tenant,  who  had  a  good  two-storied  house  and 
held  over  100  acres  of  land,  had  put  up  a  creamery, 
with  the  aid  of  three  others,  at  a  cost  of  about  500 l. 
Some  thirty  farmers  are  sending  in  their  milk  to  it,  and 
the  butter  is  fetching  5 l.  8s.  per  cwt.  in  Dublin.  About 
half  a  mile  further  on  was  a  tidy  little  place,  with  a 
garden  of  sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  in  front  of  the 
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house  enclosed  by  a  neat  wooden  railing.  The  holding 
was  only  one  of  24  acres,  but  the  tenant  was  also  an 
income  tax  and  rate  collector,  and  had  a  small  agency 
to  boot. 

The  last  house  on  the  estate  was  a  small  but  clean 
and  tidy  cabin,  with  half  an  acre  of  land  attached,  where 
a  country  post  office  has  been  established  since  the 
creamery  was  started.  It  seems  that  the  father  of  the 
present  occupants  formerly  held  a  farm  on  the  property 
which  he  lost,  and  was  given  this  plot  of  land  to  build 
a  cabin  on  at  a  nominal  rent.  They  said  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  not  sanction  an  advance  of  less  than  25 Z., 
and  though  they  could  have  bought  the  place  for  3Z., 
they  seemed  to  think  themselves  aggrieved  at  being 
excluded  from  the  scheme,  which,  they  said,  was  no 
benefit  except  to  the  rich.  One  of  the  purchasers  on 
this  estate,  when  asked  if  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
bargain,  replied,  ‘We  must  stand  to  our  word  now 
according  as  we  agreed ’ — a  satisfactory  declaration  to 
come  from  an  Irish  tenant. 

Near  Bruree  is  a  fine  house  built  within  the  last 
few  years  by  Mr.  Gubbins,  who  hunted  the  Limerick 
foxhounds.  ‘  He  laid  out  as  much  money,5  I  was  told, 
‘  as  a  horse  would  draw,  and  wouldn’t  be  done  building 
yet,  only  the  hunting  was  stopped.5  ‘  Has  he  kennels 
there  ?  5  I  asked.  ‘  ’Deed  ther§  is,  sir,5  was  the  answer, 
‘  but  they’re  no  use  to  him  now,  more’s  the  pity.  He’s 
a  good  man.’ 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Gubbins  had  taken  proceedings 
against,  and  finally  evicted,  three  of  his  tenants. 
‘  Why  did  he  evict  them  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  They’d  pay  no 
rent,  sir,’  was  the  laconic  answer.  ‘  Did  Father  Sheehy 
stop  the  hunting  ?  ’  I  inquired.  ‘  ’Deed  he  did,  sir,’ 
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said  my  informant ;  ‘  it  was  a  sore  day/  f  He  had  any 
number  of  labourers  there/  he  continued,  referring  to 
Mr.  Gubbins,  ‘  before  the  hunting  was  stopped,  and 
they  had  to  leave  him,  but  he  took  them  back,  and  they 
were  glad  enough  to  get  back.  I  couldn’t  tell  you  how 
many  horses  he  had,  but  the  dogs  and  horses  were  all 
sold  in  England,  and  now  he’s  seldom  there  for  more 
than  a  month  together,  but  spends  his  time  in  England 
and  France  and  everywhere/ 

It  seems  that  after  Mr.  Gubbins  had  taken  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  tenants  in  question,  Father  Sheehy 
headed  a  mob  when  the  hounds  met  at  Eockhill  close 
by,  and  stopped  the  hunting.  The  tenants  were  subse¬ 
quently  evicted,  and  Father  Sheehy  delivered  lectures 
all  through  the  country  to  raise  money  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  their  farms,  which  had  to  be  done  by  taking  out 
a  writ  of  restitution,  and  the  payment  of  all  rent  and 
costs  up  to  date. 
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CONCLUDING  LETTER. 

Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  was  justly  described  by  Lord 
Hartington  in  his  recent  speech  at  Belfast  as  ‘  the  only 
successful  experiment  which  has  ever  been  tried  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Irish  land ;  ’  but  it  has  been  in  operation 
for  such  a  short  time  that  the  satisfactory  results  which 
appear  at  present  must  not  be  taken  without  some  quali¬ 
fication.  It  is,  however,  a  decided  success  so  far  as  it 
has  gone.  The  tenants  who  have  bought  are  generally 
satisfied  with  having  done  so,  and  seem  to  be  encouraged 
to  work  harder  and  improve  their  holdings.  Personal 
observation  of  the  improvements  they  are  making  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1888,  which  states  with  reference  to  the 
Land  Improvement  Acts  that  6  the  loans  sanctioned 
under  this  service  during  the  past  year  are  mostly  to 
persons  who  have  acquired  ownership  by  purchasing 
under  the  Purchase  of  Land  Act,  1885  (Lord  Ash¬ 
bourne’s  Act),  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  an  extension 
of  operations  under  that  statute  would  be  followed  by 
an  increase  of  applications  for  land  improvement  loans.’ 

The  tenants  say  that  everything  they  do  is  for 
themselves  ;  and,  though  their  improvements  have  been 
secured  to  them  by  previous  legislation,  they  are 
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afraid  that  if  they  do  too  much  their  rents  may  possibly 
be  raised  at  the  expiration  of  the  judicial,  leases, 
whereas  the  purchase  gives  them  absolute  security,  and 
the  annuities  which,  they  have  to  pay  can  never  be 
increased.  Some  of  them  have  a  lingering  suspicion 
that  if  they  had  waited  they  might  have  got  better 
terms,  and  that  under  Home  Rule  they  might  get  the 
land  for  nothing;  but  one  man  shrewdly  remarked  that 
he  would  be  very  sorry  if  he  had  got  his  farm  for 
nothing,  because  they  would  say  he  had  given  nothing 
for  it,  and  would  take  it  away  or  divide  it  without 
mercy. 

The  purchasers  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  they  will  have  to  pay  the  Government  punctually 
and  in  full ;  and  certainly  up  to  the  present  time  the 
instalments  have  been  remarkably  well  paid,  as  out  of  a 
total  sum  of  90,630Z.,  which  became  due  up  to  May  1, 
only  1,890L1  was  in  arrear  on  October  31,  and  this  is 
being  rapidly  collected.  It  is  true  that  new  brooms 
sweep  clean,  and  that  the  purchasers  under  the  Church 
Act  paid  their  instalments  well  at  first,  but  of  late  have 
fallen  considerably  into  arrear.  They  bought,  however, 
at  a  high  rate  of  purchase  and  generally  on  high  rents, 
while  they  had  to  pay  down  a  fourth  of  the  purchase- 
money,  which  was  generally  borrowed  from  the  money¬ 
lender,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  paying  their  annuities  in  the 
recent  bad  years,  and  they  have  now  received  some  relief 
from  the  Legislature.  The  instalments  which  the  pur¬ 
chasers  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  to  meet  are  so  small  that  they  ought  to  be  paid 

1  917/.  of  this  had  been  paid  off  by  November  30,  leaving  only  973/. 
due  at  that  date. 
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with  ease,  and  if  the  Act  is  firmly  administered  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  be. 

If  the  Land  Commission  fail  to  recover  the  annuities 
due  to  them  by  action  or  civil  bill  process,  their  remedy 
is  to  put  up  the  holding  for  sale,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  anyone  who  ventured  to  buy  under  such 
circumstances  would,  no  doubt,  be  considered  a  land- 
grabber.  The  landlords,  however,  are  prepared  to  buy 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  to  protect  their  guarantee 
deposit,  and  in  time,  if  the  law  is  enforced,  freedom  of 
sale  will  assert  itself.  The  writer  could  certainly  point 
to  one  man  who  expects  to  see  his  neighbour’s  holding 
put  up  for  sale  by  the  Land  Commission  before  long, 
and  is  determined  to  buy  it  whether  he  is  called  a  land- 
grabber  or  not. 

The  danger  of  repudiation  is  one  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  especially  in  the  face  of  recent  speeches  of 
Mr.  Dillon’s  and  Mr.  Healy’s.  The  people,  however, 
have  a  wholesome  awe  of  the  Government ;  they  know 
they  cannot  6  bring  them  to  their  knees,’  as  they  may 
an  impecunious  landlord ;  and  seeing  how  difficult  it  is 
to  work  up  a  combination  against  payment  of  rent,  even 
on  a  single  estate  where  the  interests  of  all  are  identi¬ 
cal,  and  that  it  requires  the  constant  presence  of  an 
‘  organiser  ’  for  months  together,  the  probability  is  that 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  draw  the  tenants  into  a 
strike  which  would  imperil  the  great  interest  they 
possess  under  the  purchase  scheme,  and  which  becomes 
greater  every  year  they  pay  the  instalments.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  question  of  abatements  to  serve  as  a 
ground  for  combination ;  the  instalments  are  fixed  and 
immutable,  and  are  simply  paid  into  the  local  bank  by 
means  of  a  receivable  order. 
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A  wholesale  scheme  of  land  purchase  which  would 
place  all  the  tenants  on  the  same  footing  would  give 
every  facility  for  a  general  strike,  whereas  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  they  buy  on  different  terms  and  at 
different  times,  and  the  tenant  who  has  paid  seven  or 
eight  instalments  is  not  likely  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
a  man  who  has  only  paid  one  or  two,  and  who  has  less 
to  risk.  There  is,  moreover,  the  great  objection  to 
compulsory  purchase  that  it  gives  the  purchaser  an 
almost  unanswerable  argument  for  repudiating  the  con¬ 
tract  which  is  forced  upon  him,  whereas  in  a  gradual 
extension  of  a  voluntary  scheme  there  is  considerable 
safety.  Those  who  wish  can  buy  and  sell,  and  the 
knowledge  that  anything  like  a  strike  will  put  an  end 
to  all  further  grants  will  serve  as  a  deterrent. 

Whether  a  wholesale  scheme  of  peasant  proprietor¬ 
ship  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  may  well 
be  doubted.  The  Irish  tenant  has  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
necessary  energy,  industry,  or  capital,  and  though  the 
sense  of  ownership  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  some,  to 
others  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  c  Free¬ 
holds  made  lazy  men,’  is  a  saying  which  has  been  already 
quoted ;  while  one  to  the  effect  that  c  a  smart  rent  is  as 
good  as  a  coat  of  lime  to  the  land 5  contains  a  good  deal 
of  truth.  The  expropriation  of  all  the  men  of  position 
and  independence  would  hardly  contribute  to  the  general 
civilisation  or  improvement  of  the  country.  The  average 
Irish  farmer  has  very  little  public  spirit,  and  thinks 
only  of  his  own  interest  selfishly  for  the  moment ;  while 
it  devolves  upon  the  much-abused  landlords  to  institute 
any  schemes  of  public  utility,  to  introduce  good  breeds 
of  horses  and  cattle,  and  to  set  an  example  of  better 
farming  in  the  country.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
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out  how  the  new  peasant  proprietors  have  sold  their 
woods  straight  off  to  timber  merchants,  who  have  cut 
down  every  tree,  and  allowed  the  roads  and  drains  which 
were  kept  in  order  by  the  landlord  to  fall  into  disrepair. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  relations  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  have  become  so  strained  that 
the  only  solution  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  system,  but 
though  the  public  only  hear  of  those  estates  where  strife 
and  trouble  prevail,  there  are  a  large  number  where 
landlords  and  tenants  work  fairly  well  together,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  interference  of  outsiders  there  would 
be  many  more. 

A  wholesale  scheme  of  peasant  proprietorship, 
moreover,  while  settling  the  present  difficulty  would 
create  another.  If  all  the  occupiers  of  the  land  were 
converted  into  owners  there  would  then  be  the  labourers 
to  deal  with,  and  there  would  arise  an  opportunity  for 
a  new  agitation  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  real 
tillers  of  the  soil.  There  is  little  love  lost  between  the 
farmer  and  labourer,  and  they  each  abuse  the  other 
cordially.  Certainly  the  cottier  tenants  living  under 
the  farmers  are  the  worst  housed  and  most  highly  rented 
people  in  the  country.  ‘  I  heard  farmers  swear  with 
uplifted  hand  before  God/  said  a  labourer  to  me,  ‘  that 
their  land  was  not  worth  more  than  ten  shillings  an 
acre.  I  take  a  rood  and  put  my  manure  into  it  for 
potatoes,  and  how  much  do  they  charge  me  for  it? 
Thirty  shillings — 61.  an  acre  ! 5 

Any  large  scheme  of  peasant  proprietorship  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  difficulties.  The  British  taxpayer  will 
not  sanction  a  measure  which  would  render  the  State 
the  rent  receiver  for  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  while  the 
simple  answer  to  any  suggested  scheme  of  purchase 
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based  on  Irish  credit  is  that,  thanks  to  the  agitation 
of  the  last  nine  years,  such  a  thing  does  not  exist,  as 
those  who  have  been  endeavouring  to  float  schemes  for 
the  construction  of  light  railways  with  a  guarantee  of 

5  per  cent,  are  painfully  aware.  It  has  been  found  next 
to  impossible  to  raise  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  this  purpose  even  in  good  districts,  the  interest 
being  guaranteed  in  the  first  place  by  the  counties 
through  which  the  lines  run,  and  2  per  cent,  being 
guaranteed  by  the  Treasury,  and  repayable  to  the 
counties. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  operation  of  Lord  Ash¬ 
bourne’s  Act  is  too  slow  to  produce  any  great  political 
effect,  but  it  is,  at  least,  a  safety-valve  and  a  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  where  matters  have  arrived  at  a  dead¬ 
lock  on  any  particular  estate.  From  an  executive  point 
of  view  the  effect  on  the  peace  of  the  district  is  percep¬ 
tible  at  once  wherever  a  sale  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  disturbed  parts  of  the  country.  Of  this  I  have  had 
abundant  testimony  from  priests  and  laymen,  landlords 
and  tenants,  as  well  as  from  those  who  are  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  law.  The  priests,  in  particular, 
have  assured  me  again  and  again  that  those  who  buy 
become  the  most  conservative  of  people.  6  Yon  could 
arm  them,’  said  one,  4  and  they’d  repel  agitation.’ 

6  Nothing  can  compare  with  it,’  said  another,  referring 
to  the  Act,  ‘  for  settling  the  country.  No  farmer  that 
buys  under  it  will  listen  to  any  agitator.’  6  They  settle 
down,’  said  another  reverend  gentleman,  who,  if  report 
speaks  truly,  was  himself  no  mean  agitator  some  few 
years  ago,  6  and  ’—with  a  deprecating  smile — 6  don’t 
agitate,  you  know.’ 

A  large  farmer  in  Kerry  told  me  that  he  did  not  see 
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those  who  had  bought  reading  the  newspapers  or  taking 
any  interest  in  politics  ;  while  a  shopkeeper  in  the  same 
county  said  that  he  observed  a  great  difference  in  those 
who  had  become  owners  of  their  holdings.  6  So-and-so 
and  So-and-so/  he  said,  ‘  used  to  be  in  here  constantly, 
and  running  up  bills,  wThich  it  was  very  hard  to  get 
paid.  Now  we  seldom  see  them,  and  when  they  come 
they  pay  for  what  they  get.5  Another  tenant  farmer  in 
the  South  put  the  matter  somewhat  forcibly  by  saying 
that  ‘  every  man  who  bought  was  worth  12  soldiers  to 
the  Queen,5  and  this  is  the  result  which  Mr.  Davitt 
seems  to  fear ;  for  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Ballymacoda 
on  April  3,  1887,  after  referring  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Crimes  Bill,  he  said  the  Government  hoped 
when  they  got  the  leaders  of  the  people  out  of  the  way 
that  they  could  either  bribe  or  force  the  Irish  farmers 
to  purchase  the  landlords5  interest  at  the  landlords5 
price  by  loans  of  English  money,  and  thus  establish 
‘  another  territorial  garrison  for  England  in  Ireland.5 
(‘  Freeman’s  Journal,5  April  4,  1887.) 

Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  in  a  recent  speech  at  a  meeting 
of  the  National  League  in  Dublin,  recognised  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  acquired  the  fee-simple  of  their 
land,  even  if  they  do  not  openly  join  the  other  side,  at 
least  drop  out  of  the  fight.  He  said  that  until  a  great 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  made  between  England  and 
Ireland  no  Irish  farmer  ought  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace  on  his  own  account,  and  ‘  the  man  who  pur¬ 
chased  under  Ashbourne’s  Act  was  making  a  treaty  of 
peace  behind  the  backs  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.5 
(‘  Freeman’s  Journal,’  September  26,  1888.) 

That,  however,  is  not  the  view  taken  by  the  tenants 
themselves  and  their  immediate  advisers.  A  priest  in 
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Kerry  who  had  assisted  in  negotiating  a  sale  on  an 
estate  where  there  had  been  considerable  friction,  but 
who  was  himself  a  strong  Nationalist,  in  speaking  of 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  a  further  grant  of  money, 
expressed  a  fear  that  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  about  it.  4  Our  men  are  opposed  to  it/  he 
said.  4  They  would  prefer  to  have  the  settlement  of 
the  question  themselves ;  but  we  in  our  own  localities 
do  not  like  to  see  our  little  communities  sacrificed, 
though  it  be  for  the  national  cause.5  Another  priest, 
in  whose  parish  a  sale  had  been  carried  out,  expressed 
himself  somewhat  more  bluntly.  4  Those  members  are 
opposed  to  it,5  he  said,  4  because  they  want  to  keep  on 
the  agitation ;  but  I  told  them  the  tenants  ought  to 
know  their  own  business,  and  we  didn’t  mind  them.5 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  interference  of  out¬ 
siders  has  prevented  sales,  and  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Mitchelstown  estate,  on  which,  according  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  Webber,  Lady  Kingston’s  husband,  before 
the  Cowper  Commission,  there  was  a  general  desire  to 
purchase  in  1885,  but  while  the  negotiations  were 
going  on  the  National  League  sent  down  Mr.  Davitt  to 
caution  the  tenants,  the  result  being  a  total  collapse  of 
the  scheme.  In  other  cases  the  local  branches  of  the 
League  have’passed  resolutions  warning  the  people  not 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  their 
holdings  without  the  sanction  of  that  organisation. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  opposition  to  a 
renewal  of  the  Act  with  consistency  on  the  part  of 
those  who  offer  it.  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  is  merely 
a  development  of  the  purchase  schemes  embodied  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881,  and  was 
not  opposed  by  him  in  1885  ;  while  it  practically  gives 
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effect  to  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  of  the 
National  League,  which  sets  forth,  as  one  of  the  objects 
t  of  that  organisation,  the  obtaining  of  the  whole  pur¬ 
chase-money  from  the  Government  to  enable  tenants  to 
buy  their  farms,  the  advances  to  be  repaid  in  63  years. 
Mr.  Dillon  admitted,  according  to  a  report  in  ‘The 
Times  ’  of  August  14,  1887,  that  ‘in  the  Act  of  1885 
we  came  very  near  the  right  principle  ;’  though  he  now 
says  he  is  determined  to  oppose  a  further  advance  of 
money  under  that  Act  on  the  ground  that  the  tenants 
are  purchasing  under  duress.  (‘Freeman’s  Journal,’ 
October  26,  1888.) 

The  allegation  that  they  are  paying  too  high  a  price 
is  completely  met  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  they  sell 
their  farms  subject  to  the  repayment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  they  get,  as  a  rule,  a  larger  sum  than  that  paid 
for  the  fee-simple ; 1  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
purchaser,  who  assumes  the  liability  for  the  money 
advanced  by  the  Land  Commission,  considers  the 
holding  worth  more  than  double  the  price  paid  to  the 
landlord.  The  assertion  that  the  tenants  are  buying 
under  duress  was  fully  dealt  with  in  the  second  letter 
of  this  series.  In  cases  where  the  tenants  have  grumbled 
to  the  inspectors  who  visit  the  holdings  after  a  sale  has 
been  agreed  upon  at  the  price  they  have  agreed  to  pay, 
and  suggested  that  their  agreement  was  not  voluntary, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  to  them  that  if  the  contract  was 
forced  upon  them  they  can  revert  to  their  former  posi¬ 
tion,  when  it  generally  appears  that  they  are  only  too 
anxious  to  go  on  wTith  the  purchase. 

*  The  two  great  dangers  are  subdivision  and  mort¬ 

gaging  the  holdings.  Unless  the  purchase-money  is 

1  See  pp.  30,  67,  70,  72,  and  7G. 
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paid  off  before  the  end  of  the  49  years  the  Land  Com¬ 
mission  have  power  to  prevent  subdivision  during 
that  time  if  they  can  detect  it,  and  an  annual  visit 
from  one  of  their  inspectors  may  be  of  some  service  in 
this  respect.  In  the  edict  regulating  the  relations 
between  the  lords  of  the  manor  and  their  tenants  in 
Prussia,  dated  September  14,  1811,  there  is  a  provision 
preventing  the  peasant  from  mortgaging  his  estate  for 
more  than  one-fourth  of  its  value ;  but  grandmotherly 
legislation  is  exceedingly  objectionable.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  people  prosperous  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will 
assert  itself  in  spite  of  all  restrictions. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  impression  that 
Ulster  has  absorbed  nearly  all  the  money  advanced 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act;  but,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  northern  farmers  have  been  more  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  the  southerners  do 
not  stand  far  behind  in  the  amount  applied  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
dissuade  them  from  purchasing.  Thus  the  total  sum 
applied  for  in  Ulster  to  August  31,  1888,  was  2,182,132?., 
and  in  Munster  1,825,010?.  Leinster  stands  next  with 
applications  for  1,423,086?.,  and  Connaught  last,  the 
amount  applied  for  in  that  province  being  412,687?. 

It  is  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  only  advanced  money  on  large  holdings 
where  the  tenants  are  well  off,  and  that  they  have 
refused  to  do  anything  in  the  poorer  districts  where 
help  is  needed  and  which  are  centres  of  disturbance ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  advances  have  been  made  on  a 
very  large  number  of  holdings  in  Kerry,  Mayo,  Galway, 
and  Donegal,  which  are  valued  under  20?.,  and  it  is 
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satisfactory  to  find  that  there  a, re  hardly  any  arrears 
due  from  those  counties.  Of  the  money  issued  up  to 
August  31,  amounting  to  a  little  over  three  millions 
and  a  quarter,  Kerry  alone  has  absorbed  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  At  the  same  time  the  Commissioners  cannot 
sanction  an  advance  where  the  holding  does  not  offer  a 
sufficient  security,  and,  therefore,  the  Act  has  only 
been  applied  to  the  congested  districts  in  a  very  tenta¬ 
tive  manner,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  to  stereotype  the 
existing  conditions  in  those  regions. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Landowners’ 
Convention  last  April,  suggesting  that  the  powers  of 
the  Land  Commissioners  should  be  enlarged,  so  that 
they  might  purchase  estates  or  portions  of  estates 
entire,  including  land  in  the  occupation  of  the  owner, 
and  small  holdings,  such  as  would  not,  taken  by  them¬ 
selves,  offer  sufficient  security  for  the  purchase-money, 
so  that  they  might  convey  to  persons  other  than  the 
occupying  tenant,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  holdings 
and  relieving  congestion ;  and  so  that  they  might 
reserve  and  hold,  or  vest  in  some  other  public  body, 
waste  lands,  turf  bogs,  plantations,  roads,  main  drains, 
mountain  pastures,  and  other  lands,  whether  in  the 
occupation  of  landlord  or  tenants,  forming  part  of 
estates  so  purchased,  together  with  rights  of  turbary, 
pasturage,  way,  water,  shooting,  and  fishing,  and  other 
easements  or  manorial  rights,  and  might  arrange  for 
the  administration  and  improvement  of  the  property  so 
purchased  and  received,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
or  of  residents  on  any  property,  or  in  any  district  as 
might  seem  advisable. 

Any  such  scheme  as  that  which  is  here  suggested 
would  involve  a  large  increase  of  the  duties  of  the 
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Land  Commission,  and  of  the  staff  and  machinery  at 
their  disposal,  but  any  proposal  for  dealing  with  the 
exceptional  circumstances  in  the  congested  districts 
deserves  consideration.  A  somewhat  similar  scheme  is 
suggested  in  the  papers  on  ‘  A  Unionist  Policy  for  Ire- 
land/  reprinted  from  the  6  Birmingham  Daily  Post;  ’ 
the  administration  of  it  to  be  entrusted  either  to  local 
authorities,  a  Government  department,  or  the  proposed 
Land  Bank. 

Another  amendment  to  the  Purchase  Act  suggested 
by  the  Landowners*  Convention,  and  one  which  would 
find  favour  with  a  large  number  of  the  tenants,  who 
think  more  of  the  immediate  reduction  in  their  annual 
payments  than  of  the  future,  and  see  no  reason  why 
posterity  should  not  bear  their  share  of  the  burden,  is 
that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Land  Purchase  Com¬ 
missioners  to  increase  the  number  of  years  for  which 
the  instalments  of  the  purchase-money  are  payable,  and 
to  diminish  the  rate  of  the  annuity.1  The  objections  to 
this  proposal  are  that  such  a  change  would  contribute 
to  that  sense  of  unrest  and  want  of  finality  which  is 
the  bane  of  Irish  land  legislation.  The  terms  on  which 
the  tenants  are  enabled  to  buy  at  present  are  extra¬ 
ordinarily  favourable.  The  average  rate  of  purchase 
on  the  estates  which  have  been  sold  is  between  17 
and  18  years’  purchase,  which  makes  the  annuities 
about  SO  per  cent,  less  than  the  judicial  rents,  and  they 
find  their  annual  payments  now  so  much  less  than  the 
valuation  on  which  the  taxes  are  assessed  that  they  are 
beginning  to  complain  that  the  valuation  is  too  high. 
A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  annuity  would  no  doubt 
serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  purchase,  but  the  in- 
1  See  note  to  page  26. 
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stalments  which  the  purchasers  would  have  to  pay 
would  be  so  very  low  that  it  would  cause  much  discon¬ 
tent  among  the  tenants  on  properties  which  had  not 
been  sold.  The  proper  way  to  fine  down  the  annuity 
is  for  the  purchaser  to  pay  down  a  lump  sum,  and 
many  of  them  would  be  disposed  to  do  this  if  they  felt 
sure  there  would  be  no  further  change.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  immediate  reduction  on  judicial  rents 
proposed  in  the  Birmingham  scheme  is  very  small, 
being  only  10  per  cent,  for  the  first  ten  years. 

The  Landowners5  Convention  further  suggests  that 
advances  should  be  made  to  the  landlords  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  tenants5  interests,  where  the  tenant  agrees,  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  given  to  tenants  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  landlords5  interests ;  and  that  encumbered 
owners  should  be  considered  as  tenants  to  mortgagees 
of  lands  in  their  own  occupation,  and  the  same  terms 
of  purchase  offered  to  them  as  to  ordinary  tenants. 

With  reference  to  the  deposit  which  has  to  be  left 
by  the  landlord  as  a  guarantee  fund  to  the  State,  and 
which  is  considered  by  many  as  a  great  objection 
to  selling,  the  Convention  proposes  that  for  the  one- 
fifth  of  the  purchase-money  of  each  holding,  there 
should  be  substituted  one-tentli  of  the  total  purchase- 
money  of  the  whole  estate  in  the  case  of  small  estates, 
and  one-twentieth  in  the  case  of  large  estates,  the 
whole  of  which  could  be  applied  if  necessary  to  meet 
default  in  any  one  case,  and  that  the  Commission 
should  have  power  to  dispense  with  the  guarantee 
deposit,  in  whole  or  part,  in  the  case  of  estates  where 
valuable  tenant-right  exists,  or  where  they  consider 
the  security  sufficient,  and  should  have  power  to 
reduce  the  period  for  which  the  guarantee  should  be 
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retained  in  every  case ;  and  finally  that  the  machinery 
for  conveyancing  and  registration  of  title  under  the 
Land  Acts  of  1885  and  1887  should  be  simplified,  as 
being  at  present  too  complicated  and  expensive. 

The  Land  Act  of  1887,  which  facilitates  the  re¬ 
demption  of  tithe  rent-charge  and  other  permanent 
charges,  and  enables  the  Land  Commission  to  appor¬ 
tion  them,  has  expedited  matters  considerably;  and  if 
anything  more  could  be  done  in  that  direction  it  would 
no  doubt  be  desirable.  The  operations,  however,  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Department  with  a  small  working  staff 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  which,  dealing  with  estates  en  bloc ,  dis¬ 
tributed  little  over  a  million  each  year,  and  as  their 
practice  has  become  settled  the  rapidity  of  their  trans¬ 
actions  has  increased.  If  an  estate  is  not  settled  or 
encumbered,  and  there  are  neither  trustees  nor  mort¬ 
gagees  to  be  got  at,  a  sale  can  be  carried  through  very 
quickly :  but  where  complaints  of  delay  are  made  they 
very  often  turn  out  to  be  due  to  the  landlord’s  solicitor 
rather  than  the  Commission. 

In  the  first  year  of  their  operations  the  Purchase 
Department  executed  1,204  conveyances  and  issued 
494,990/. ;  in  the  second  they  executed  2,518  convey¬ 
ances  and  issued  1,196,939?. ;  and  in  the  third  year  they 
executed  4,469  conveyances  and  issued  1,559,279/.,  the 
number  of  estates  dealt  with  being  about  1,000.  ^  It  is 
said  that  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Parnellites  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  deal  with  the  applications, 
as  the  tenants  were  eager  to  buy  at  20  years’  purchase 
when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  then  came  the  prospect 
of  Home  Pule,  when  they  thought  they  would  get  much 
better  terms. 
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In  the  first  year  a  sum  of  1,513,000?.  was  applied 
for,  and  in  each  of  the  subsequent  years  over  2,000,000?., 
while,  after  allowing  for  the  applications  which  have 
been  refused,  over  700,000?.  has  been  now  applied  for 
in  excess  of  the  5,000,000?.  If  a  smaller  sum  than 
5,000,000?.  were  granted  for  extending  the  Act,  there 
would  probably  be  such  a  rush  that  it  would  be  absorbed 
at  once,  while  a  further  grant  of  the  same  amount  as 
the  former  one  will  permit  operations  under  the  Act 
to  proceed  in  a  normal  manner. 

This  series  of  articles  cannot  be  better  concluded 
than  by  quoting  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Kil- 
morey  by  Mr.  Bright  on  November  11,  1887,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  can  see  no  reason  why  landlord  and 
tenant  should  not  live  in  as  much  harmony  under  the 
judicial  leases  as  they  have  lived  in  past  times  under 
ordinary  leases  in  Ireland,  and  as  they  live  now  in  Great 
Britain,  if  it  were  not  for  the  agrarian  and  revolutionary 
agitation  which  has  been  so  long  continued.  As  to 
further  legislation,  he  is  opposed  to  any  sweeping  mea¬ 
sure  of  purchase  : — 

4  The  idea  of  buying  up  or  buying  out  the  proprietary 
class  seems  to  me  monstrous,  unnecessary,  and  unjust. 
There  are  hundreds,  many  hundreds,  of  proprietors  in 
Ireland  who  do  not  wish  to  be  bought  out.  They  would 
prefer  to  retain  possession  of  their  ancestral  mansions 
and  estates,  and  have  no  wish  to  seek  homes  in  Great 
Britain  or  elsewhere.  For  Parliament  to  insist  on 
compulsory  sale  would  be  to  gratify  the  disloyal  leaders 
in  Ireland.  They  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  proprietary 
class,  and  then  they  say,  and  perhaps  believe,  they  could 
unite  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  hostility  to  England.  To 
get  rid  of  the  proprietors  will  be  to  establish  a  wholesale 
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system  of  absenteeism  and  to  make  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  the  great  receiver  of  the  rents  from  the 
great  all-Ireland  absentee  estate.  Is  it  possible  that 
any  sane  statesman  will  assent  to  such  a  scheme  or  offer 
to  Parliament  and  the  country  so  wild  a  policy  as  that 
involved  in  it  ?  ,  .  .  . 

*  I  am  of  opinion  that  enough  has  been  done.  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  is  a  measure  sufficiently  extensive  and 
effective.  Under  it,  by  a  gradual  and  safe  process,  the 
desirable  change  may  be  made.  As  it  succeeds  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  it  will  naturally  extend 
itself  according  to  the  opinions  and  interests  of  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants,  and  from  year  to  year  Parliament 
may  vote  additional  sums  to  carry  out  the  transfer 
policy,  so  far  as  success  may  justify  its  extension.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  in  this  manner  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  involve 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  dangerous  risk  or  in  contest 
with  tenants  or  baronies  or  Poor  Law  unions,  nor  will 
there  be  any  need  to  take  security  for  its  advances  by 
an  addition  to  the  duties  on  Irish  imports,  as  has  re¬ 
cently  been  proposed.  The  process  of  transfer  will  go 
on  at  a  moderate  speed,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  far  the 
tenants  who  have  become  owners  are  willing  and  honest 
in  the  payment  of  the  rents  they  have  engaged  to  pay. 
There  will  also  be  less  danger  of  widespread  combina¬ 
tion  to  throw  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer  the  enor¬ 
mous  cost  which  any  failure  of  the  plan  of  a  general 
and  compulsory  sale  and  purchase  may  or  might  involve.’ 
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